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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PARLIAMENT met on February 7. The session will be a very 
important one, and one that will test members. The most 
urgent question before the British people and 
their representatives is whether, under the 
name of Constitutional Reform, they are going 
to plunge their Indian Empire into ruin and chaos. The 
House of Lords proved its value by at once debating the 
question of these proposed changes, which are still nebulous 
in detail, but, as far as we are allowed to know them, des- 
tructive in principle. The debate in the House of Lords, 
which took place on February 9, was designed to discover 
the Government’s intentions. It was not very successful in 
this. The Government do not seem to have a plan. They 
are bumping the Indian question along on a rudderless raft 
towards the falls and, no doubt when the raft goes over the 
edge, they will be surprised and rather aggrieved, as Home 
Rulers are about Ireland. ‘‘ Who would have thought it?” 
will then be the ministerial defence. It is an old one. We 
heard it about the War, about South Africa, about Egypt, 
about Ireland. The answer always is that quantities of people 
foresaw the results of folly, but were unable to check those 
who had the power to commit the folly. Lord Rankeillour, 


The! Meeting 
of Parliament 


| better known as Mr. Hope, raised the question of how the 


Government proposed to proceed with regard to India. He 
made a sober and weighty speech. “ What...I am 
concerned with is that whatever may be done for the future 
government of India it shall be the deliberate, reasoned and 
unfettered act of this Parliament.’ The precedent of the 
Irish Treaty (when Parliament was not consulted, only sum- 
moned to surrender, and the country woke up to find that 
Ireland had been shamefully handed over to gunmen) should 
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not be followed. As the Government has been suspected of 
wishing to jump Parliament about India, much as Parliament 
was jumped about Ireland, Lord Rankeillour’s speech was 
very timely. He asked about the composition of the Select 
Committee which is to ‘ consider ’’ the Indian Constitution, 
and he suggested that interested persons should not be placed 
on it. Lord Rankeillour voiced the “‘ wide feeling of anxiety 
on the whole trend of the policy of the Government, and that 
is found among people who have no bias on this matter, but 
who are concerned only with the future prosperity of India 
and the carrying out of our Imperial duty towards India and 
towards the Empire.” 


Lorp SALIsBuRY emphasized the plea that Parliament should 
be treated with confidence by the Government. We live in 
: , a strange world when so plain a democratic 
eT principle is only remembered by Tories in the 
House of Lords. Parliament should be supreme 
in fact as it is in name, but the House of Commons has for- 
gotten this doctrine of our Constitution, and over and over 
again great questions are decided with little reference to it. 
Speaking of the proposed changes in the Constitution, Lord 
Salisbury said : 
‘“‘T sometimes wonder whether the noble and learned Viscount 
(Lord Hailsham) and his colleagues realise how unexampled are the 
proceedings upon which they are engaged. . . . Let your Lordships 
think for a moment of the Irish question. I do not know how many 
times I have not, in the course of my life, seen that ‘ finally settled.’ ” 
Lord Salisbury reminded his hearers that when the India Bill 
became the India Act, it would for years be coming back to 
them. ‘“‘ There will be difficulty after difficulty. . . . What 
is dangerous is to jump the stages.” He asked if the Govern- 
ment knew how huge an affair this was. He quoted the 
Lothian Report to the effect that “‘ 338 million people ’’ would 
be under the Federal sphere, “‘ a number three times as great 
as has ever before been brought within a single democratically 
governed state.” This ‘‘ tremendous inclusion,” said Lord 
Salisbury, was to be applied to people unfamiliar with self- 
government, people of an infinite number of races and classes, 
languages and religions, and the Government propose, i 
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one stage, to create a complete federal system from top to 
bottom. :He did not add that the bare idea appears to be 
that of a criminal lunatic, but we venture to say this for him. 
The detailed criticism given to what we know of the proposals 
was all the more deadly for its moderation and politeness. 
He riddled the proposed arrangements as between the Federal 
Legislation and the Provincial Legislation, which bodies 
were apparently conceived by Delusion out of Chaos. 


LorD SALISBURY went on with his quiet and unemotional 
exposure of this Indian affair as follows : 

“Not only is this Constitution to deal with the 

By Delusion Provincial Legislatures and the Federal Legislature at 

Out of Chaos _ the same time, but the federal body is not to be homo- 

geneous—that is to say, the units are not to be all equal. 

I should think that was unprecedented and unexampled, too. Some 

of the units are the Provinces, some of the units are under the Princes 

of India. They are not placed in precisely the same position under this 

Constitution as suggested in the Round-Table Conference. They are 

to differ. It does not appear quite clearly on the face of it what 

authority the Federal Legislature is to have over the State. ... I 

am not quite sure at the end of it whether an Act of the Federal Legis- 

lature is to prevail in the independent States of the Princes or not. 

Is that going to be made clear in the White Paper? Are we to know 

when the Joint Select Committee come to consider it exactly what 

His Majesty’s Government conceive the position of the States to be ? 

Is that a system which can continue? Does it promise any sort of 
permanence ? Have these things been thought out ? ” 


THERE was yet another ambiguity. Lord Willingdon, a few 
months ago, made a speech in which he foreshadowed his 
. , position as “a constitutional sovereign.” At 
a gad present he is a subject of His Majesty the 
King. This idea of Lord Willingdon’s does not 
appear to be the idea of H.M. Government. Their idea seems 
to be to have a legislation with a subordinate government, 
and an independent Viceroy, who would apparently act inde- 
pendently of his ministers. ‘‘ I wonder,” went on the speaker 
meditatively, “‘ whether this Government have thought all 
that out.”” What do various other “ vague phrases’ mean, 
and what does the “special responsibility ” of the Viceroy 
mean ? Lord Salisbury turned once more to Ireland : 
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“Suppose that had been the sort of settlement—among the many 
settlements I remember—in Ireland. What would have happened ? 
Of course, the Irish Ministers would have made no bones about it. 
They would have gone to the Lord-Lieutenant and said: ‘‘ You do 
what you think right and we shall resign.’ What will the Viceroy 
do then? Your Lordships who have studied constitutional history 
know the position in which a constitutional Sovereign is put when he 
cannot get a Government. Take the question of finance, because that 
gives really the best example of the difficulty. I have studied the 
proceedings of the Round-Table Conference. There was no agreement 
about finance so far as I can make out.” 


OnE of the main features of this Indian affair has been the 
number of inquiries held, and the regularity with which reports 
have been overthrown. The Simon Report 
was the chief of these, but Lord Salisbury 
reminded us that Lord Peel’s Report, and Lord Eustace 
Percy’s Report, both on finance, had been equally disregarded. 


And Finance 


“So far as one can make out there are to be three Budgets—the 

Budget of the Governor-General which is to do with the reserved subject, 

the Federal Budget, and the Provincial Budget. These Budgets are 

to have access to the same taxes. The direct taxes—what we call the 
income tax and analogous taxes—are to be shared by these three 
different Budgets. They are all to have the right to put their hands 
into the purse. But the most striking thing of all is that in the opinion 

of the Government there is not enough money to go round. That is 

one of the most amazing results of the Round-Table Conference and 

one of the reasons why some of us are so anxious that we should approach 

this subject with the greatest circumspection here.” (Official Report.} 
Lord Salisbury hammered in these points by quotations from 
Sir Samuel Hoare, and he wants to know what would happen 
in India when the Viceroy and the Ministers disagreed about 
finance. “Is he going to surrender, or administer without a 
government ? . . . He cannot govern without Ministers. I 
suppose he would have to appoint them. Will he have a staff 
from which he can make the appointments? . . . Has that 
been thought out ?”’ Has anything been thought out? It 
would appear not. Lord Salisbury towards the end of his 
speech said: “ After all, there is no Party question in this. 
The uneasiness which is felt is not felt by the opponents of 
His Majesty’s Government. It is their followers who are 


uneasy.” 
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In the fact that the Conservative party, the only party 
keen to preserve the Empire, support the National Govern- 
sas ment, lies the chief danger. The Communists, 
dat am the Socialists, and people like Lord Ponsonby, 
will support anything likely to weaken the 

nation and the Empire. When Lord Salisbury sat down, 
Lord Ponsonby at once got up; usually in opposition to the 
National Government, on the subject of India he supports 
them. He was followed by Lord Reading, a Liberal Marquis, 
a former Viceroy, and a Jew, whose interests in India are said 
to be manifold. He complained of Lord Salisbury’s speech. 
Although he is not a supporter of the Government, he, like 
Lord Ponsonby, approves so much of the policy of jettisoning 
our Indian Empire that he took upon himself to debate, because, 


| of course, he could not answer the questions asked. Lord 


Peel also debated. He is a well-known White Flagger on 
Indian and other matters. The answer, both to Lord Ran- 
keillour and Lord Salisbury, could only come from a member 
of the Government. It was given by Lord Irwin, who is now 
President of the Board of Education, but who was, until 
recently, Indian Viceroy. It was under his rule that dis- 
organization in India reached its climax. He helped to create 
Gandhi’s influence by pandering to his claims, and he humili- 
ated Englishmen all over the world by his attitude of sur- 
render to anarchy. Matters have greatly improved since he 
left India. It is an irony that he should be a spokesman of 
the Government on the subject of Indian Government which 
he so mismanaged when he had to deal with it, and it is a 
bad augury for the future that he should be in any Govern- 
ment which proposes Indian changes. Lord Irwin, who is 
courtesy personified (he would have made an admirable Lord 
Chamberlain), spoke politely of Lord Salisbury’s speech, he 
asked to be excused from following it. He did not attempt 
to answer any of the points. The fact that he could not do 
so because they are unanswerable was glossed over. He 
dealt only with the questions asked by Lord Rankeillour on 
the composition of the Joint Select Committee, which is to 
sit on this question of the Indian Constitution. He was 
immensely long-winded and involved. He did not know who 
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would select the Indian delegates, he would not commit 
himself about whether unbiased persons should sit on the 
Committee. He believed that members of the Committes 
would be free to make suggestions and to call witnesses, but 
there was nothing definite anywhere. Though the speech is 
difficult to follow, it is quite easy to read between the lines, 
Relying on the Readings and Ponsonbys in the Lords, on 
the Lansburys and Samuels in the Commons, the Government 
are confident that they can defeat any dissentient Imperialist, 
It is up to the private Conservative Members of the House 
of Commons to show that this view is mistaken. The recep. 
tion given by the House to Sir Henry Page Croft’s Indian 
motion, urging the Government to go back to the Simon 
Report, shows that his view is that of the rank and file. 
Lord Eustace Percy, who opposed Sir Henry, held up a 
distorting mirror and confused the Members. This, combined 
with the Whips, ensured the defeat of the motion. But there 
was no mistaking the temper of the House. Nearly as 
many Conservatives walked out as voted for the Government. 


Aut we know about the forthcoming Budget is that Mr. 
Chamberlain has said that he is not going to add to our taxes. 
It is cold comfort. We never thought that he 
The Budget : 
would do so, and some of us were even sanguine 
about the reduction of the savage taxation that we have been 
compelled to endure ever since the advent to power of the 
National Government. What is quite evident is that Mr. 
Chamberlain has been worsted in his struggle with Govern- 
ment departments, and that we are to have no further 
economies. Hordes of officials are about our paths and the 
only services that are starved are the defence services. It 
was evident from his speeches when he first became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that Mr. Chamberlain had great hopes of 


economizing on the swollen departmental estimates. He isa | 


— oe 


ial 


man of crystal truthfulness, and he would not have said | 


what he did had he not believed it. From the meagre 
results accomplished it is evident that his colleagues have 
not backed his efforts. What Mr. Chamberlain could do 
himself towards economy was done in his great conversion 
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scheme, but he appears to have used up all his influence with 
his colleagues in the matter of Tariffs. Where we should 
be without the revenue derived from them we should like Sir 
Herbert Samuel, and other Free Traders, to tell us. We are 
not to have economy, that is clear, and we are apparently to 
have no reform in our currency. The will-o’-the-wisp of 
the World Economic Conference has receded almost out of 
sight having done what was intended in the way of blocking 
monetary reform at Ottawa. We are afraid under these cir- 
cumstances the Budget will give us very little help, but we 
should like to recall to our readers the weighty arguments 
for suspending the sinking fund, thereby enabling our taxation 
to be reduced, they were stated by Sir Robert Horne, in a long 
and admirably reasoned letter to The Times on February 7. 


“Tr is particularly upon reduction of taxation,” said Sir Robert, in his 
letter, “that I wish, with your leave, to make a few 


Sir Robert comments. The most obvious thing in our situation 
Horne’s Views is that, although money is cheap and _ plentiful, little 
demand is made for the use of it . . . taking things 


as they are to-day, it is plain that it would help revival if some stimulus 
were given to the employment of money. In these circumstances, no 
more obvious incentive could be provided than a reduction of taxation. 
It would leave more money in the hands of a great number of people : it 
would increase a widely diffused purchasing power ; it would excite demand ; 
and it would give a fillip to the spirits of the community which would go 
some way to restore that confidence the lack of which is one of the greatest 
deterrents to enterprise at the present time.” 


Sir Robert Horne proceeded to argue, and argue most per- 
suasively in favour of the suspension of the sinking fund :— 


“In the circumstances of the present time I hope that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will not think that, in order to balance the Budget, 
it is necessary to pay off any debt or find the money out of revenue 
for the contractual Sinking Funds. He should not be deterred from 
remitting taxation by any such inhibitions. At a time like this, when 
his aim and object are to create confidence, it would be unwise to 
miss the opportunity of giving the country a new start by refusing, 
for a fetish, to take the instrument readiest to his hand for the purpose. 
There might have been a cogent argument to the contrary if the con- 
version of the War Loan had still to be confronted, but it is happily 
out of the way.” 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Chamberlain will listen to this 
sage advice. 
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For the suspension of the sinking fund, precedent and 
authority were quoted by Sir Robert Horne. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, ‘‘in his classic work,” has said :— 

“ Tf you are in a set of circumstances in which taxation 
bears very heavily upon the industry of the country, 
no doubt it would be a great deal better to devote your energies to 
reducing taxation instead of devoting them to the reduction of debt.” 


Precedent for 
Suspension 


That is obvious common sense which has been forgotten by 
those Treasury officials, who have been allowed, by successive 
Chancellors, to dominate their policy in recent times. Sir 
Robert Horne was not one of these. He was at the Exchequer 
in 1922, in Mr. Bonar Law’s Government, and in that year the 
sinking fund was suspended in order to reduce taxation. The 
darkest views were taken of this action, says Sir Robert. 

“* T, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, had to listen to the most gloomy 
vaticinations from all sides of the House as to the effect of suspending 
the Sinking Funds. We were then, as now, divorced from the gold 
standard, and I was assured that sterling would fall to disastrous 
depths because of the shock to the confidence of the world. Instead, 
it tended to rise. I was told that trade would be destroyed ; but 
trade gradually improved and the revenue yielded a few millions 
more than was estimated. Moreover, by savings in expenditure, the 
claims of the Sinking Funds were more than met, and my successor 
at the Treasury was able to take a further 6d. off the income tax in 
the following year.” 

Sir Robert Horne’s advice is so sensible that we are afraid it 
will not be taken, even about the grotesque beer Tax, which 
has risen in the last twenty years to astronomical figures. 


THERE was a debate in the House of Commons on February 15, 
which showed that Conservative members do not stand for 

the policy of laisser faire in unemployment, and 
pe ne na that they favour tax reduction in order to 

assist the workless. Colonel Baldwin Webb 
moved a resolution urging the Government (1) to assist local 
authorities to undertake essential revenue-producing work ; 
(2) to encourage productive industry. In the course of an 
able speech the mover said that a tonic was wanted and that 
the best stimulant would be ‘“‘a bold reduction of income 
tax.”” He was supported by Major Salmon, who urged that 
the Sinking Fund should be suspended. The Socialist party, 
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with their pathetic belief in the policy of despoiling the 
recipients of dividends in order to benefit the recipients of 
wages, moved a counter resolution on the usual lines. Mr. 
Tinker, in support, emitted one of those enormities that we 
are accustomed to from his party, saying that the last thing 
that should be done, when so many were unemployed, was to 
relieve the income taxpayer. Those who were in a position 
to pay income tax ought to consider themselves fortunate. There 
you have the creed of our Socialists in a nutshell. It is the 
creed of levelling down. If one set of people is unfortunate, 
let us make everyone equally uncomfortable. Mr. Tinker has 
either not studied the question, or he is speaking with his 
tongue in his cheek for the benefit of those who are ignorant. 
A 5s. in the £ income tax does not make a rich man uncom- 
fortable, though it worries and embarrasses him. He still 
has a good bedroom, a good sitting-room, a fire, all the meals 
he wants, good boots and a suit of clothes. He still has means 
to pay for locomotion, even if he has had to put down his car. 
Until the Socialists learn that even Lord Derby does not wear 
two suits of clothes at once, nor eat two meals at one and the 
same time, there is no hope for them. When rich, or 
moderately well-to-do people are taxed, the burden falls on 
their gardeners, grooms, gamekeepers, butlers, parlourmaids, 
housemaids. The Socialists may say that they are indifferent 
to the sufferings of those who are in personal service. Very 
well, but the reduction in expenditure also falls upon the 
tailor, the dressmaker, the hatter, the bootmaker, the motor 
manufacturer, the bricklayer, the painter, the milliner, the 
grocer, the butcher, the carpet-maker, the weaver, the 
spinner, and so forth, right through the whole gamut of 
British industry. It is one of the tragedies of our time that 
those who claim to represent working-class people profess to 
ignore these facts and so assist to keep thousands of their 
fellow countrymen and women unemployed. This debate will 
have been useful if it served to show Conservative members 
that they must expect no help on these lines from the Socialist 


_ party in the House of Commons. In this matter of unem- 


ployment Socialist members have to emit the old wheezes, 
or they would lose their jobs. 
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THE second day of the debate saw Mr. Lansbury on his feet 
attacking the Ministry, assisted by Mr. Lloyd George and 

Mr. Churchill. Mr. Chamberlain, who answered 
Lad Second — for the Government, had a difficult task. He 

did it efficiently, but the matter of his talk on 
unemployment was not too cheerful and his manner was 
depressed. The Government has quite rightly set its face 
against any form of relief-works. But they are not what one 
might call ‘“‘ nippy ” in taking other chances ; for instance, the 
loan to the Cunard Line is not yet made. All the same, the 
attacks on Mr. Chamberlain are unfair. He is the backbone 


of this Coalition Government and his time is spent in trying | 
to make empty sacks stand upright. Heis not a quick mover | 


and his refusal to study monetary reform is very regrettable, 
but he is much the ablest Minister we have and he is also a 
man of sterling character. We are told that he has serious 
differences with Mr. Baldwin, and the authority for this 
gossip is good. If he has differences with his colleagues he is 
as likely to be right as they are and a great deal more likely 
to be thinking of his country and not of his career. 


SocIALIsTs are, as often as not, helpful on matters uncon- 
nected with taxation, where they are embedded in a Serbonian 

bog of muddle. On questions affecting mone- 
gaa tary policy they are often worth listening to. 

Questions like the re-monetization of silver, or 
a managed currency, cut right across party divisions, and 
members of all three parties are divided on these subjects. 
Unfortunately successive Chancellors of the Exchequer have 
fallen under the powerful influences of the Treasury and the 
Bank of England on currency affairs, and these two institu- 
tions, forgetting the lessons of history, have apparently 
anchored themselves to deflation and to gold. What has 
occurred to us since 1920 has occurred after every great war 
in our history, from the days of the Plantagenets. We send 
our armies to fight overseas, we borrow money, at home and 
abroad, to pay for this. At the end of the war our money is 


in foreign countries, either in bullion or in credits. The | 


bullion and the credits at home being greatly diminished. 
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The price of money rises and the price of commodities therefore 
falls. At the same time the stimulus of war has caused a 
greater demand for foreign goods, which there is no new 
money to pay for. In the middle ages this situation was 
saved by the clippers and forgers, who, by their nefarious 
practices, increased the amount of currency available. 
“ New coins were soon clipped, and they stayed in circulation 
even after the value of money had fallen again, and thus the 
quantity of money was permanently increased to meet the 
increased demands of trade.”* In the thirteenth century 
the value of sterling rose, even though the coins were light 
weight through clipping. In the two hundred years to 1300 
there were seven re-coinages to restore sterling value, the loss 
on light coins being borne by the owner. It is interesting to 
note that in 1343 a Parliamentary inquiry was held at which 
“merchants, goldsmiths and moneyers were asked to tender 
their advice. . . . There is some reason to suppose that the 
question of raising the Mint price of silver . . . was con- 
sidered ; but ultimately Parliament rejected this remedy.” 
In those days we had no gold. The world was on a silver 
standard, and it is to be observed that in 1343 the experts 
were as wrong as they were in 1925—and since. In those days 
there was no Civil Service to overwhelm Parliament with their 
doctrines. The experts were heard, but they were not in a 
position to press their views unduly. 


A cuRIovs story was told in the Daily Herald of January 31 
about finance in Greece having been saved by forgers. It 
, is uncorroborated, we give it for what it is 
— worth. It would not have arrested attention 
had it not recalled the way in which the 
clippers of coins and the forgers had relieved the pressure on 
British finance in the middle ages. This is the tale told by 
our contemporary :— 
“ An epidemic of forged United States dollar notes widely circulated 


throughout Greece has helped to solve the Greek Finance Minister's 
more pressing problems. 


* The Pound Sterling. A. E. Feaveryear. 
+ Ibid. 
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“The Greek Government, eager to meet its foreign obligations, 
agreed with its foreign bondholders to pay 30 per cent. of the interest 
due. This offer was accepted by the bondholders, but it left the Greek 
Treasury officials wondering how to find the money without endangering 
the exchange. 

“A group of American forgers solved the Finance Minister’s diffi. 
culty. The arrest of the men following th> forged note discoveries 
caused great concern among wealthy Greeks, : ho had been quietly 
accumulating foreign money. In case their notes, too, were forgeries, 
they went to the banks and cashed them. 

“In four days no less than £1,000,000 in foreign currency had been 
accumulated by the banks. This was just about the sum the Greek 
Government wanted to pay out abroad.” 


This case is not parallel with the case of the English forgers 
and clippers, because their bad money passed into circulation, 


while the bad American notes presumably did not, but the | 


story illustrates curiously the unexpected way in which 
financial affairs work. 


THE League of Nation’s Committee of Nineteen has anchored 
itself to the Lytton Report as regards Manchuria. Leaving 
_ on one side recommendations on matters of 
neon lesser importance the main feature of this is 
that the Committee refuses to recognise the 

new State of Manchukuo, declaring that country, recently 
rescued from disorder by the Japanese and the Manchurians, 
must be restored to Chinese Suzerainty. The fact that China 
has been in chaos for years, and that Japan only went into 
Manchuria because of this, isignored. The Transcendentalists 
of Geneva are above noticing a little matter like chaos, and, 
as we have seen elsewhere, pacifists do not object to civil war. 
The League Committee also finds that Japan had insufficient 
provocation for military action. It is very difficult for 
ordinary people to understand the minds actuating the 
pronouncements of Geneva. The Chancelleries of the world 
know perfectly well that, in general, wars are not going to be 
stopped by Geneva, and, in particular, that Japan is not 


going to be checked by any pious opinion of either the League | 


of Nations or the League of Nations Union, but the mot 
d’ordre seems to have been given to let the mischief makers 
have their heads. We see the results at the present moment. 
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They will make no difference to Japanese policy, although 
they will cause great loss of life in encouraging the Chinese to 
go fighting outside the Chinese Wall for Jehol. In this 
Manchurian matter the League of Nations may be said to 
have affected policy. The Chinese have had help in resist- 
ance, and the Japanese effort “‘ to take up the White Man’s 
burden ” has been rendered more difficult by the long drawn 
out discussions at Geneva. There will be a greater loss of 
life, and there will be a much hotter war temper in Tokyo as 
the result of League interference. It is a disaster that our 
Government should have allowed itself to be dragged along 
at the tail of this Geneva procession. Our interests in the 
East are all for order. Japan spells order, she is doing in 
Manchuria, and we hope to see her doing in Jehol, what we 
have done again and again in our history. This may not be 
understood by the Bolivians and the Montevidians, but our 
own Government should not have forgotten it, unless they 
have all become white flaggers since they took the “‘ National ”’ 
label. 


Mr. KIpLine once had something to say about the fool who 
tried to hustle the East. Those at Geneva who have, under 
the influence of British pacifists and American 
trade interests, tried to wear out the patience 
of Japan look as foolish as people well can. 
They have not only tried to hustle the Japanese, but 
also to deflect them. They have failed. Bowing to the 
right, bowing to the left, inexhaustibly courteous, but in- 
flexible on all major counts, the Japanese Government has 
endured the full blast of Geneva talk unmoved. The Ministry 
has suffered at home for this long-drawn patience in so 
trying an affair; the great moderation of Japanese statements 
has to some extent weakened them with their own people, 
who are galled by the outrages to Japanese national pride 
put upon them by those who are either anti-national or 
interested. When the Committee of Nineteen recommended 
the League to support Chinese claims to Manchuria, it was 
thought that Japan would give notice that she intended to 
leave the League altogether. She has not done so, although 
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she will withdraw her representatives from Geneva if the 
League adopts the report of the Nineteen. Her next move 
will be a military one. She must clear Jehol of bandits, 
whether in Chinese uniforms or not, while the ground is still 
frozen, and though the season is rather early for campaigning 
she has found it necessary to move. The Manchurians, who 
in former years were scattered all over China, have in the 
last year moved in great numbers back to the newly-formed 
State of Manchukuo, where there is a ruler of their own race. 
The loss of their influence will be felt in China, as the Man- 
churians are what the Chinese are not, a ruling race. Nothing 
else could have set Manchurians against the Geneva busy- 
bodies so much as the notion that their country was to return 
to Chinese domination. This blunder will make them realize 
that Japan is their friend as against America and Europe. 
We suppose that our White-flaggers will hail this muddle as 
“another triumph for the League.” They are all so busy 
being pleased with the pro-Chinese Report of the Nineteen that 
they may perhaps be indifferent to the actual course of events. 
But we must always expect our anti-nationalists to be angry 
with the Japanese, who are compact of patriotism. 


WE welcome the publication of a Japanese quarterly Review, 
Contemporary Japan, not only because it is readable and 
informative, but because it is a welcome sign 
that Japan is putting up some answer to the 
ceaseless flow of Chinese propaganda. The 
Chinese and the Germans are pastmasters of propaganda, 
the French and the Japanese are, if we may venture 
to say so, very bad at it, and very apt to let their 
enemies get ahead of them with coloured ‘“ news.” We hope 
that Contemporary Japan will be much read in England, and 
that it may penetrate into the Episcopal circles, where hitherto 
evidently only the Chinese case has been heard. In the 
current number of Contemporary Japan there is, in an article 
called ‘‘ Roosevelt and Manchuria,” by Mr. Rikitaro Fujisawa, 
a quotation from President Roosevelt (not Franklin but 
Theodore), on Far Eastern matters, which should be remem- 
bered in these days. Theodore Roosevelt was prepared to 
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see Japan tidy up the Far East, and he seems to have thought 
that she should be allowed to do this in peace. In an article 
ealled ‘‘ The League of Nations,” printed after his death, 
in the Kansas City Star of January 13, 1919, there are in- 
teresting passages. In this article Mr. Roosevelt said, with 
characteristic openness :— 
“The American people do not intend to give up the Munro Doctrine. 

Let civilized Europe and Asia introduce some kind of police system 

in the weak and disorderly countries at their threshold.” 
It is difficult to know what power Mr. Roosevelt was referring 
to in Asia, if he did not refer to Japan. And it is clear from 
the following passage, taken from the same article, that he 
would not have desired to interfere, as his country is now 
doing, in order to prolong chaos in China :— 


“ce 


. we (the Americans) do not mean to take up a position of 
international Meddlesome Matty.” 


In discussing Manchurian affairs Mr. Rikitaro Fujisawa 
claims that Japanese rights in that country existed before 
the signature of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
he says that Japan claims to be covered by Article X XI. 

“ Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity 
of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
understandings like the Munro Doctrine... .” 

It would certainly appear that if delegates at Geneva had 
wished well to peace and order they would have attended 
more closely to the passage quoted. But there is nothing to 
show that peace is promoted at the talking shop at Geneva. 
Rather the reverse, for the opportunity for mischievous 
intrigue is endless, and more is thought, by certain delegates 
to the League, of the immediate movements on the stock 
markets of the world, than the ultimate results to the fate of 
nations. At the moment of writing, Peru and Columbia have 
gone to war, and the old women at Geneva are just cackling. 


WE commend the article calléd How is Kenya Treated to our 
readers, who will especially enjoy reading the witty verses 
at the end. When the article, which deals 
» with the proposed Kenya income tax, was 
written, the amount of this tax had not been 
announced. The Government of Kenya has now made its 
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decision on this matter public. The tax is to begin with 
ls. 6d. in the pound on the first £750; 2s. in the pound up 
to £1,500 ; 2s. 6d. up to £3,000 ; 3s. up to £5,000. Personal 
allowances are to follow much on the same lines as our British 
income tax arrangements. The Kenya Tax Ordinance pro- 
poses one novelty. If the assessed tax is not paid within 
thirty days of the receipt of the demand note 10 per cent. may 
be added. These taxes do not sound very high to us here, 
but it must be remembered that the British settlers of 
Kenya, who have created the whole civilization and prosperity 
of the country, are taxed in other directions more highly than 
weare. The settlers can also point to the fact that in Nyassa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia income tax is not much more 
than half of the amount proposed for Kenya. It is known 
that Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister desires to do his best for the 
settlers in Kenya, but it is hoped that he will not be afraid to 
speak openly of his sympathy for them. This is a case when 
the utmost indulgence should be shown to those who are 
inclined to use strong language. They have great grievances, 
and we should, by now, have learned how strongly small, 
distant communities feel about their own affairs, especially 
on Taxation. Once upon a time there was a tea party in 
Boston... 


For some time now British achievement in Kenya has 
affected our patriotic subversives in much the same way as a 
¢ red rag infuriates an Andalusian bull. On 
— _ this occasion, however, the critics of the 
arliament 
Kenya Government were unfortunately not 
limited to those who, under the cloak of championing the 
interests of the natives, make it their business to instil doubt 
in the minds of these natives as to the impartiality and 
integrity of the Imperial Government. Nor perhaps is it 
without significance that these gentlemen maintain a happy 
and unbroken silence when that junta of cranks and cut- 
throats who constitute the present Government in Moscow 
decree that hundreds of thousands of people should be 
deprived of food and house tickets in St. Petersburg and other 
cities thereby banishing them in mid-winter to perish 
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miserably from cold and starvation. It is a matter for pro- 
found regret that the country should have been treated to a 
spectacle such as that recently witnessed. Wild and irre- 
sponsible charges of “‘ broken faith ’’ have been levelled at the 
Kenya Government, while the public were informed that the 
white man’s greed for gold had led to the devastation of 
“hundreds of miles” in the Native Reserves. One would 
have thought that it was not too much to expect of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that before rushing into a controversy 
of this nature he would have ascertained the facts. The 
inherent incapacity of the native to protect his own interests 
adequately was no doubt the reason for this intervention. 
It may be observed, however, that the wellbeing of the 
natives in Kenya is entirely due to the ceaseless efforts of 
Government and settlers alike and that the co-operation of 
Government and settler has brought about that very pros- 
perity and welfare the future of which the Church is now 
concerned to protect. The interests of the native are in 
benevolent and capable hands, and had the Church made 
itself acquainted with the facts it would not have attempted 
to stab the English in the back but, since all men are 
equal in the eyes of God, have had a good word to say in favour 
of those white men who for years have served the best interests 
of the native himself. It is fortunate that at the moment 
that Lord Lugard and the Archbishop of Canterbury were 
making their attack on the Government of Kenya in the Lords, 
the subject was being debated in the Commons. Brought for- 
ward by Mr. Patrick Donner, who won the ballot enabling 
him to choose the subject of debate on February 8, the 
House had a full debate on this important matter. Mr. 
Donner, in an excellent speech, introduced the subject. He 
had been to Kenya, he spoke up for the white men there, and 
he did it well. The usual Socialists made their usual attacks 
on their fellow subjects abroad and were demolished by Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister. The debate cleared the air. But a 
matter like this should not rest here. The Government 
should be asked to lay papers before the House. 


TuHE whole trouble which has now arisen is due to the dis- 
covery of gold, which discovery took place towards the end of 
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1931 when miners, prospecting under the Mining Ordinance 
passed by the late Socialist Administration in 1930, found gold 

in the Kavirondo reserve. The outcry which 
The Gold : . 
has subsequently been raised in certain 
newspapers and other quarters was, until Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister so admirably clarified the situation in the House of 
Commons, largely due to a misconception of the true state of 
affairs. Briefly, all minerals in Kenya are the property of the 
Crown, and the creation of native reserves in no way infringed 
this monopoly. Whether the gold now discovered is found 
under the land of a settler or actually, as it so happens, in a 
native reserve, the law remains the same. That was made 
plain by the Ordinance of 1930; it is clearly defined in the 
Native Land Trust Ordinance ; finally it is repeated in the 
Order in Council of 1932 that, regardless under whose land 
gold or other minerals may be found, these minerals are the 
property of the Crown. The question, then, of complete 
and absolute ownership cannot be disputed. In spite of these 
facts it has been suggested that in some way the Government 
has broken faith with the natives and the storm has centred 
around the new Amending Ordinance lately passed by the 
Kenya Legislative Assembly. The Ordinance has been 
amended, not only after mature consideration and much 
thought, but after consultation with those best qualified to 
judge. Finally, it was approved and passed to deal specifically 
with an entirely new problem involving the temporary 
exclusion of land, and in no way affects the accepted principle 
of land for land. It would be illuminating to know more of 
the original ordinance and why it was drafted in such a form 
as to make any alteration appear a breach of faith ? 


ONE point of interest emerges from the Kenya debate in both 
Houses of Parliament, namely, that the spokesmen of all the 
political parties were in agreement as to the 
necessity of prospecting and working whatever 
gold may be found. No one denied the 
immense possibilities of early development which this dis- 
covery offers to the Colony struggling as it is under a burden 
of many economic and other difficulties. One weakness of the 
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argument put forward by the critics of the Government 
becomes therefore immediately apparent, since no one could 
offer a reasonable alternative to the policy at present pursued. 
The method of native land cultivation is such that no clan 
ever works more than a section of their land at any given 
moment and, on this part becoming exhausted, the native 
moves to another portion and this has enabled many a 
family to remain actually alongside the plot being mined. 
Moreover, owing to the nature of the gold discovered the 
surface area affected is remarkably small and, in point of 
fact, not a single native has so far been evicted. Subsequent 
discoveries may alter matters, and taking this into con- 
sideration it is extremely fortunate that the discovery of gold 
coincides with the Morris Carter Land Commission’s presence 
in the Colony, but as matters are to-day all kinds of mining 
exist. Alluvial mining in river beds proceeds apace and turns 
no native out of his holding, though it provides him with a 
much needed market and remunerative employment. The 
surface area affected by reef mining has been estimated at 
one and a half square miles out of a total of seven thousand 
square miles of native reserve, while the outside estimate as 
to the number of natives that may have to be moved, or 
partly moved, is three hundred. These facts, which received 
the limelight of publicity on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, should effectually discredit the irresponsible charges 
recently made about the Government. They should do more. 
They should give some understanding to self-styled “ pro- 
fessional champions’ of the natives that gold mining is a 
blessing to the native in that it provides him with a new and a 
good market; that, far from wishing to be moved (there 
being no immediately adjoining land) perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles away to land where he is removed from his people, 
unknown, and robbed of his market, he much prefers to be 
left on part of his present holding where he and his clan now 
are, and should that prove impossible, settled among his 
neighbours. It is true that the Socialists professed great 
concern at the treatment of the natives, but their real griev- 
ance appeared to be that the Government was not working the 
new gold fields. 
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Not so long ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer refused 
permission to a syndicate in the City to purchase a block of 
shares in Boots Pure Drug Co., which would 
have brought the controlling interest in this 
important and prosperous concern back to this 
country. The reason for the Chancellor’s veto was that the 
purchase of dollars to the value of something like five millions 
sterling needed to complete the deal would unduly depress the 
sterling exchange in relation to dollars. Shortly after this, 
and while the embargo on the purchase of the shares in Boots 
Co. is still being maintained, the Chancellor finds it necessary 
to buy gold in the United States through the agency of the 
Bank of England in order to prevent a too rapid rise in 
sterling in relation to the dollar. Captain Waterhouse drew 
attention to this lack of consistency in a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons on 
February 15, but the Chancellor refused to be drawn. It 
seems obvious that both actions, the one calculated to prevent 
sterling from falling, the other to prevent it from rising too 
rapidly, cannot be made to agree. If, as is generally thought, 
it is essential that sterling should not at the present time 
rise too rapidly, a deal bringing back to this country from the 
United States the controlling interest in a highly successful 
undertaking, capable of paying good dividends to its share- 
holders as well as income tax to the State, seems to be some- 
thing which ought to be encouraged and not prevented, 
while on the other hand it is the fact this country has at the 
present time no earthly use for more gold. It would seem 
as if the left Treasury hand did not know what the right 
Treasury hand was doing. 


Is it 
Consistent ? 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: The Central Reserve Bank Bill 
before the New Zealand Parliament has passed its first 

reading. The Bill proposes that the Reserve 
a Bank should for 25 years have the sole right 

a . 

of issuing bank notes in New Zealand and the 
various issues of the commercial banks would therefore cease. 
The Bank would be responsible for maintaining parity of 
exchange between the pound in New Zealand and the pound 
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sterling, by accepting the obligation of buying and selling 
exchange at prices differing on either side by a small amount 
from parity. At the present time the New Zealand pound 
is quoted at approximately £125. This abnormal situation 
is due to the effects of the world crisis on New Zealand which 
has led the Government of that country to raise the exchange 
rate to about the same figure as has prevailed in the case of 
Australia for some time. Owing to the abnormal state of 
affairs the provisions of the section in the Reserve Bank Bill 
providing for the conversion of Reserve Bank notes will not 
come into force until a date to be fixed hereafter by the 
Governor-General in accordance with the written request of 
the Reserve Bank’s Board. As the organisation can only 
operate when it obtains command of ample resources repre- 
sented by the Government account and Trading Bank Reserve 
Balances, every effort will be made to reduce the time which 
may elapse before the Bank assumes the full functions pro- 
vided in the Bill. The Bill provides that the Bank can take 
up its functions gradually over a period of two years. The 
Government accounts are to be taken over within twelve 
months after the date on which the Reserve Bank is entitled 
to commence business with a proviso that in all or any of the 
accounts an extension of a further six months may be granted 
by the Minister of Finance. Similarly the Trading Banks are 
required to pay in their minimum deposits on a date to be 
fixed by Order-in-Council being not later than twelve months 
after the date on which the Bank is entitled to commence 
business. The initiation of a New Zealand Central Reserve 
Bank in reality marks an historic occasion in Imperial relation- 
ship, and it would be a good thing if England followed by 
the establishment of a Central Reserve Bank with a con- 
stitution based on those inter-Imperial political relation- 
ships which are woven into recent agreements. This 
would mark a step towards linking together the whole of the 
British Empire under an Imperial Central Reserve Banking 
system and a common and unified currency. 


THE death of Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson has left a 
void in our national life, for in him we have lost a man of 
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character tested in the furnace of a World War and found 


sound throughout. At the age of seventeen he enlisted as a | 


trooper in the 16th Lancers, and his mother 
eave exclaimed in dire distress : ‘‘ Our Willy has gone 

for a soldier and is lost!’ At twenty-eight he 
was given an officer’s commission and acquired, by dogged 
determination, an education which fitted him in years to come 
to compete on equal terms with men from renowned uwni- 
versities. At thirty-six he went up for the Staff College and 
won his way in; at forty-seven he was appointed Chief Staff 
Officer of the Aldershot Command ; at fifty he was selected 


wr 


from the whole Army to be Commandant of the Staff College. | 
For a self-trained man this was indeed a wonderful achieve- 


ment, but it was only the beginning of a greater career. It is 


fair to say that the selection of Robertson as Chief of the | 


Staff College reflects as much credit on those who appointed 
him as on the courageous soldier who accepted the post. The 


writer was with him when the offer was made, and he well ; 


remembers the curiously shy and diffident feelings which 
Robertson displayed when he accepted. The intrinsic quality 
of the man’s character was transparent honesty—such 
honesty as is only to be found in men who are not self-seekers 
and who judge both causes and events in the light of common- 
sense and tried experience. He had plenty of intellect, but 
it was not of the nebulous kind which dreams its dreams in 
an atmosphere of introspection. At the Staff College in 1910 
Robertson foresaw the coming war. Our so-called intel- 
lectuals did not. When it came in 1914 he was equipped by 
study and reflection for the burden of the high posts to which 
he was appointed one after another, until he became Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff at the end of 1915. He only 
accepted this great post after making a complete change in 
the War Office procedure which, despite the teaching of 
history, had appointed an Army Council to conduct the 
strategy of Great Britain’s wars! Robertson brushed this 
idea on one side and arranged to work under one man only, 
the Secretary of State for War. Later on he came into direct 
conflict with the civilians of the War Cabinet, differing from 
them profoundly on the reinforcement of Italy and the cam- 
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paign in Syria, as well as on the relations of the British Army 


' tothe French Army. He finally resigned over the question 


of the Supreme War Council at Versailles, as he felt that 
the C.I1.G.S. should also be the British Representative 
there. He was offered his choice of the posts, but stuck 
to his point. Robertson resigned early in 1918 after many 
months of difference with the War Cabinet. His outstanding 
merit was his capacity for forming a definite opinion and 
his fearlessness in putting it before his immediate superiors. 
This is clearly shown in his two books “‘ From Private to 
Field-Marshal ” and “ Soldiers and Statesmen.” 


| We print in this number an article by a very well-informed 


contributor on the subject of the United States. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the condition of 
present governmental chaos in that country, 
where one ignorant set of men succeeds another in Congress 


‘ and where the triumph of the jaw-bone appears complete, 


but we should be making a very big mistake if we assumed 
that this condition of affairs was going to bring about great 
changes or reforms. The Americans will wallow in their 
troubles, criticizing each other and their own institutions, but 
they are unlikely to change them. They may reverse the 


| liquor laws and take to making imitation wines, but they are 


very unlikely to sit down to the sort of stock-taking and 
overhaul that would be obligatory on a European country 
similarly situated. This is first of all because they are not a 
homogeneous people and secondly because a very few of 
them, comparatively to the huge bulk of the nation, see any 
necessity for such an overhaul. The Americans have low 
standards of government and justice, they are ignorant that 
other countries have higher standards. They demand, and 
get, from their public men and _ newspapers, certain 
flattery. They believe they are better, wiser, braver, purer 
and more progressive than other peoples. The explanation 
they give to themselves of their present troubles is that it is 
all due to European default, and, in some unexplained way, 
due to England, though England has not yet defaulted. It 
cannot be sufficiently realized in this country that the 
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American peoples regard England not only as an enemy, but 
as the enemy. They have been trained to dislike and distrust 
us, and they do it thoroughly. A very good observer, an 
Englishman who lives in the west of the States, explained 
this the other day, as follows: ‘‘ The Americans are ignorant} 
of the world outside their country. They know no foreign | 
languages, so they have only one window through which to} 
see this world. That window is London, and all that reaches 
them from other countries comes that way. They distrust 
what they get and are made uncomfortable by it, and the 
more they get the more they distrust.” 


Ir is true that all news reaches the United States through the 
window of London and the medium of the English language, | 
This does not mean that they get—or want— |! 
the views of English people. The stuff that 

they are fed with is largely the anti-British | 
propaganda that we complacently allow to flourish uncontra- 
dicted all over the British Empire. Indian and Irish sedition 
and libel are widely disseminated in the United States, where 
they are eagerly absorbed. Speeches, insulting to the 
English, whether made by General Hertzog, Mr. de Valera, 
Ghandi, or others, have wide publicity, and any abuse of Eng. 
land is swallowed by a public which learned in school days to 
look upon the British Empire as a tyranny from which the 
United States have escaped owing to the valour of their citizens. 
Nothing has been more misleading to our public than the way 
in which speeches of polite travelling Americans, anxious 
to say something civil to their hosts, have been taken as 
representing American opinion. The English-speaking Unions, 
the Pilgrim societies, with their banquets and other functions, 
where these speeches are delivered, have done infinite harm 
to the relations between the two countries by misrepresenting 
the American view. Our politicians and newspapers have 
immensely added to the delusion so created by their ignorant 
assumption that because the English are friendly to the 
Americans that the American people were friendly to the 
British people, and by their own attitude to the United 
States, which has been, for years, one of subservience. This 
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humble posture on the part of succeeding British Governments 
has led the Americans to think that they have only to ask 
in order to get what they want, and only to bluster and bully 
in order to make us apologize for our existence. The U.S.A. 
js now preparing to demand the most outrageous debt settle- 
ment, accompanied by all the insults Congress can heap on 
us, but it must be remembered, in justice to the Americans, 
that we have taught them to think, in recent years, that we 
should always lie down whenever they kicked us. They are 
now getting ready to kick, and kick hard. Fortunately they 
are now not only “ up against’ the British Government, but 
the British Empire, which will be apt to be less squashy than 
our Mr. MacDonald. 


_ IMMENSE publicity on both sides of the Atlantic has been given 


to the visit of Sir Ronald Lindsay, our Ambassador in Wash- 

ington, to Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, the new 
nag President, and to the subsequent visit to 
visit England of Sir Ronald on February 6, a visit 

that lasted until February 14. The Cabinet 
got down to work on this subject, and there were daily 
meetings between the Ambassador and the Prime Minister 
and those members of the Cabinet who were delegated to 
confer with him. The public were made very anxious by 
these signs of activity. There is a bitter suspicion born of 
experience that whenever great British interests are going 
to be thrown overboard, Cabinet Ministers display the 
greatest possible liveliness. Their apologists will tell you 
that this is because something or other is being saved from 
the wreck. We cannot judge of that. These symptoms of 
activity occur when our interests are being thrown overboard, 
and they are therefore most disquieting to the onlooker. 
What is certain is that Sir Ronald Lindsay will have given a 
true and faithful picture of the States. He will have described 
the state of feeling in America to his hearers, he will have 
reminded them that any settlement of our debts has to satisfy 
Congress. He will have warned them that the newly elected 
Congress, which will be Mr. Roosevelt’s master in this matter, 
will be very much more violent and intolerant than the out- 
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going one. He will also have told them that the United 
States expect to be paid in full, or to receive such arrange. 
ments as would destroy our recent agreements with our 
Dominions and other countries, that she expects us to go 
back to gold and that no tariffs on the American side will be 
lowered. There is in fact no accommodation possible with 
the United States, and there is no use in thinking that there 
is. We had much better clear our minds of cant, make our 
own policy clear to America, and stick to it. 


THERE are two policies available. One is to pay the United | 
States and the other is to default. If we pay we should have | 
to collect from Germany and others, and this 


TT ee ae jettisoning of the disastrous Lau- 


sanne agreement. Disastrous because it was most damaging , 
g 


to allied interests and also the direct cause of Germany’s 
rearmament. It suited the finance houses of London and 


New York, and their influence on the British Government and ‘ 


on the Press was sufficient to cause the usual cackle of approval 
to sound last summer when the terms became known. 
Fortunately there is a clause about ratification which would 
enable us to repudiate it, when it becomes clear even to our 


Cabinet, that the United States cannot be met except by the | 


payment of the full bond or the imperilling of our future. 
The policy of payment involves the scrapping of Lausanne; 
that is axiomatic. For the benefit of those who are always 
shedding crocodile tears over the ‘‘ dear Germans ”’ it should 
be explained to the world at large that the Lausanne agree- 
ment, designed to enable Germany to recover her world 
position and to rearm, is not ratified because we think that 
we should meet our debt for war material to the U.S.A. 
That is the policy of payment. The other policy is quite 
simple. It is to do what the French have done and to 
announce the default of the British Government on the agree- 
ment signed by Mr. Baldwin in 1922. It would be better, and 
more in accordance with world interests, by which we do not 
mean international financial interests, to scrap Lausanne and 
pay in gold bars, as long as we took care that no deflation 
followed. Our Government and Treasury are still suffering 
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from the gold complex, or they would quietly pay in gold, 
until the gold in the Bank of England was exhausted. The 
gold would do America no good, but that is not our business. 
We have wasted far too much breath and ink on explaining 
our view of finance to the disbelieving transatlantic Republic, 
and we have not, in the past, been so right as to be able to 
impose our views upon others. American citizens simply do not 
believe us when we tell them that payment now in gold for 
the war material provided in 1917 and 1918 is not going to 
help them. 


On February 13, the day before Sir Ronald Lindsay sailed 
for the States, the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 


made the following statement in the House 
The Proposed =f Commons :— 
American 
Discussions “* As has already been announced, we have agreed 
that, concurrently with the discussion of War debts 
between his Majesty’s Government and the United States Govern- 
ment, there should be a discussion of the world economic problems in 
which the two Governments are mutually interested. 

“The object of the discussions will be to promote the revival of 
world trade and prosperity. While a settlement of War debts is an 
essential condition of such revival, we have always recognised that 
there are a number of other factors, economic as well as financial, 
which will also have to be dealt with, and we shall be glad to exchange 
views with the United States Government on the whole field.” 


Thus it can be seen that the “whole field”? of world politics 
may be surveyed during the discussions, and this widening of the 
subject matter will enable the United States, if they wish to 
do so, to ask for the abolition of the British Navy, the contents 
of the National Gallery, a preference in our markets, an 
alliance against Japan, leading to armed intervention in 
China, or the West Indian Colonies. Mr. Hoover’s last speech, 
as President, reported on February 14, mentioned some of 
the general advantages the United States hopes to get from 
her debtors and they are not small. Mr. MacDonald depre- 


' cated the idea that members of the British Parliament should 
_ state their views. It is to be a case of “‘ open your mouth and 
| shut your eyes,” as so often before. No doubt the shouting 


of incompatible views across the Atlantic is unhelpful, but 
we hear from day to day what the Americans think, and it 
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would not be a bad plan if they knew what we thought, 
The British people do not take the timid view apparently 
held by their Government and they are not anxious to part 
with national assets. It is to be hoped that negotiations, if 
for appearance sake we feel obliged to indulge in them, will 
be left in the hands of professionals. They will lead to 
nothing, and we should realize that they can lead to nothing, 
except the jettisoning of some important British interest. Mr, 
MacDonald is the last person in the world to conduct such an 
affair, partly because he is the Prime Minister, but also 
because he has no love for the British Empire. As his 
decision would be final, we should in all probability be landed 
with some hopeless arrangement from which we could not 
escape. Such business as we have with foreign countries 
should always be done by competent agents. We have seen 
the results at Washington, Lausanne, Geneva, Locarno and 
elsewhere, of sending Cabinet Ministers round the world to do 
work they are totally unfitted for. Mr. MacDonald had much 
better stay in England, even if it would please American 
vanity to have him come to them as a suitor. His trips 
abroad have invariably brought disaster to this country, and 
have let us in, over and over again, for bad bargains. In this 
matter, where the Archangel Gabriel himself could not 


produce any satisfactory agreement, let Mr. MacDonald steer | 


clear, if not for his country’s sake, then for his own. 


THE elections of February 24 in Southern Ireland gave a 
majority to the de Valera party. The leader has announced 
that the Oath of Loyalty to the King will be 
abolished at once. This will be just as well, 
for the simulacrum of the King’s sovereignty 
over the Irish Free State does not add to his dignity and the 
Crown will be the better without it. The election was con- 
ducted on lines of hatred to England and abuse of English 
Ministers, unsurpassed even in Irish history. This is the 
inevitable result of the disgraceful treaty of 1921, when our 
Government surrendered to gunmen. ‘‘ Home Rule” has, 
in fact, proved to be exactly what Unionists always expected. 
It is melancholy to see the ruin of Southern Ireland, and the 
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destruction of all that centuries of English government had 
built up, but it is wiser to recognise our folly and to resolve 
not to repeat it in other parts of the globe, than to form any 
illusions on the subject of the new Irish Government. The 
slogan now is “a United Ireland” and Mr. de Valera has 
apparently the effrontery to think that we shall assist him to 
drive loyal Ulster into the fold of the tribal Irish. He 
evidently does not realise in what relief Ulster appears against 
the dark background of Southern Ireland. The Communists, 
who are in sympathy with all forms of disloyalty, have 
engineered a railway strike in Ulster, which is temporarily 
damaging to her trade. We quite understand why Ulster 
has been selected for this strike. She is chosen because she 
is both orderly and a strong member of the British Empire. 


“Wuat Americans don’t know,” once said an Englishman 
who had to live in Chicago, ‘“‘ would fill an encyclopedia.” 
Mr. de Valera has lived in America, and, for all 
we know, he may even be an American citizen. 
He therefore banks on the extraordinary 
ignorance of that country, and no doubt he is quite safe. 
According to the Manchester Guardian, he broadcast the 
following enormity to the States on Sunday, February 12 :— 


“The partition of Ireland was not the act of her own people. It 
was decided upon by the representatives of Great Britain without the 
support of a single Irish representative. The people then fighting 
for their independence protested against this with all their force. They 
have never since assented to it, and never will. 

“ Treland has been a nation from the dawn of history, united in 
tradition and in political institutions and in territory. The island is 
too small to be divided. The pretext that partition was necessary 
to save a minority of Irishmen from religious persecution at the hands 
of the majority was an invention without any basis in the facts of our 
time, or in the history of the past.” (Our italics). 


It is not thought worth while for us in England to follow up 
such lies, but we should remember that they go down in the 
States, where people are unaware that the protestant popula- 
tion of Ulster would fight to the death sooner than be included 
in Mr. de Valera’s scallywag Republic. This speech does away 
with the delusion that Mr. de Valera is an honest fanatic. He 
may possibly be a fanatic, but he knows the history of Ulster, 
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and when he makes statements like the above he is deliberately 
saying what he knows to be untrue. It may be necessary to | 
revive the British Covenant to Ulster, if we have much more of 
such talk. 


It is very difficult to tell exactly what is going on in South 
Africa. General Smuts, the leader of the Opposition, pro. | 
/ posed a resolution in Parliament to the effect 
South African that South Africa should follow the British 
olitics : 
example and have a “‘ National ’’ Government. 
This was rejected by General Hertzog, the Prime Minister, 
and a large majority. After that the two Boer Generals | 
(who hate each other) met in company with Mr. Havenga, | 
Minister of Finance, and Mr. Patrick Duncan, a friend of 
General Smuts. The augury is not good. A “ National” | 
Government in South Africa on our lines is not possible. South 
Africa has three nations inside it, not one, and the Boers, who - 
have captured political power, greatly in excess of what is 
warranted by their numbers, have only one policy, and that 
is to cut the painter between South Africa and the rest 
of the Empire and to wipe out British civilization in the 
Union. You may travel through the whole of the Union of 
South Africa without seeing a single Union Jack. Even the 
Governor-General flies a fancy flag. The British flag is not 
seen until Rhodesia is reached. Now it is not General Smuts 
who will stem this violent nationalism of his own people. 
He would not have gone so fast or so far as General Hertzog, 
but if he joins a Hertzog ministry, which now seems possible, 
Ministry, manned by Boers, with the exception of M. 
Patrick Duncan and some other mugwump with a British 
name, the Government will be exactly what it was before. 
As long as General Smuts had men like Sir Thomas Smartt and 
Mr. Jagger at his elbow there was some chance that the 
British, who form nearly half the white population of South 
Africa, and who have created its wealth and given it order, 
would have a fair do. But since the death of these two stout: 
hearted Britons, General Smuts has chiefly depended on M. 
Duncan, who in no way represents his countrymen, for advic 
about them. There are some very good British members 0 
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Parliament, Mr. Marwick is one of them, but they are snubbed 
and discouraged by their leader. Things in South Africa will 
not improve until there is a British party with a British 
leader. This business of perpetually yielding to Dutch 
unreason has gone on for years and has merely led to the loss 
of the Flag, the loss of the King’s head from the stamp, corrupt 
practices in Government and indifferent justice. With a 
Governor-General who is at the head of the Voortrekker’s 
association (a republican boy scouts’ body) the British in 
South Africa cannot look for any help except from their own 
exertions. They must rise from their long degradation by 
their own efforts. It is time they took action. They are not 
only the representatives of British civilization, they are the 
only protectors of the natives. 


THE French Government fell, owing to an adverse vote in 
the Chamber, on January 29. The Premier, Monsieur 
French Affairs Boncour, at once tendered his resignation, and 

the Government was re-formed with a good 
many of its former members included, and with Monsieur 
Daladier as Prime Minister. So far, to time of writing, the 
Ministry has survived, but it is not thought likely to have a 
long life. The parties of the Cartel are quarrelling amongst 
each other, there is great public dissatisfaction with the 
financial situation and the heavy taxes proposed to enable 
the Budget to balance. Frenchmen do not stand to be shorn 
as Englishmen do. They think that Governments should 
endeavour—as private persons do—to live within their means. 
Monsieur Daladier’s Ministry is making an effort to economize, 
but it is trying to accomplish this without a heavy cut on 
small salaries and pensions. While other unpopular taxes, 
such as the proposed tax on wireless, have been dropped, as 
has the unwelcome suggestion that bearer bonds should be 
suppressed, there is a proposal to suspend the Sinking Fund, 
but this does not seem likely to mature. Altogether matters 
are in a state of flux, and it would seem that France will have 
a period of constant Government changes. This will make 
much less difference to her than it would to us. Very few 
Frenchmen are anti-national. Through all the shifts of 
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changing rulers, France keeps fairly steadily on her course, | 


She knows what war is like, she wishes at almost all costs to 
avoid it. She knows that the way to do this is to strengthen 
her alliances and to keep up her Army and Navy. Whatever 
Government exists in France will attend to these essentials, 


THE signing of an International Treaty does not always lead 
to what is hoped, but when the objects are definite and of a 
; manageable, that is to say a limited, compass, 
— good results often ensue. It is the loose 
universal ‘‘ pact,” covenant, or what not 


that stands a poor chance of being adhered to. Yugo-Slavia, | 


Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia have just, by their Foreign 
Ministers, agreed to a Statute which not only renews existing 
agreements but has gone much further. In a preamble 
containing 12 clauses these are stated. The three countries 
are to set up a permanent council which is to consist of their 
respective Foreign Ministers. This Council will settle the 
foreign and economic policy for the three powers. It is to 
meet regularly and will have a permanent secretariat and 
economic council. Further, it has been decided 
“that any political treaty and any unilateral act of any one of the three 
States, which changes its relations towards a third party, must have 
the unanimous consent of the Council of the Little Entente ; the same 
applies to any economic agreement which entails important political 
consequences.” 
This is a novel form of agreement as between countries, and 
it is much to be hoped that it will help to consolidate South- 
Eastern Europe, which is constantly alarmed by Russia and 
by the growth of influence of former enemy countries. The 
League of Nations having been proved useless as a means of 
keeping the peace, countries with any desire for self-preserva- 
tion will make their own defensive arrangements. Together 


the three countries of the Little Entente, who have concluded 


this new agreement, aggregate 47 million inhabitants. They 
are inhabited by brave and martial peoples, and those who 
might have been willing to attack one will think twice about 
attacking all three. People, with a knowledge of history, 
will welcome this new bulwark against disorder. Our white 
flaggers, on the other hand, do not know what to say. The 
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Little Entente is backed by France, and white flaggers hate 
gallant and patriotic France. But this new pact is supposed to 
beasetback for Italy, and white flaggers detest Signor Mussolini 
and all his works, even more than France. His noble pat- 
riotism and his great revival of national feeling are enough to 
condemn him in the eyes of our Liberals and Socialists. Their 
Press makes wonderful reading on this particular occasion. 
How to reprove all our ex-allies, even when they disagree, 
how to snub all patriots, except those of Germany and her 
allies. How to undermine British interests in the spheres 
under discussion, and to do all these things at once must tax 
the ingenuity of even Balliol graduates, but it is done. On 
this occasion Signor Mussolini has received most of the abuse 
(the Manchester Guardian refers to his Government as “ these 
clever Macheaths ’’). He will not mind it ; he will, we hope, 
take the violence of the attacks made on him as a com- 
pliment. They come from people who have stood for all that 
he despises. Their anger with Italy is partly due to their 
realization of their mistake in thinking that the League of 
Nations would be an effective international instrument. 
Judging others by themselves, they had thought that 
cowardice would be the order of the day. France, Italy and 
Japan have shown them that they are wrong, and they 
would like to excommunicate all three nations. 


JANUARY 29 witnessed the fall of two Governments : in France 
and in Germany. In the latter country the resignation of 
. General von Schleicher portends more than an 

Lag gg ordinary change of government. It means that 
the half-hearted German effort for the last four- 

teen years to work a democracy is over. The Germans have 
never struggled for political power, nor have they much desired 
to manage their own affairs, the bulk of them appear perfectly 
willing to leave the management of Government to other 


people. General von Schleicher resigned because President 


von Hindenburg would not allow him to dissolve the Reichs- 
tag. The President, however, granted this dissolution 
immediately after to the new Chancellor, and the election will 
occur early in March. In view of this fact, General von 
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Schleicher may be said to have virtually been dismissed. 
The new Chancellor is the Austrian Nazi leader, Herr Hitler. 
He has as colleagues the featherweight von Papen (Vice- 
Chancellor) and Herr Hugenberg (Minister for Agriculture 
and Economics). According to the best information about 
the change of government, President von Hindenberg, old 
and feeble, was surrounded in his home by intriguers. Herr 
von Papen was never far away, his supporters were always at 
the President’s elbow, while Colonel von Hindenburg, his 
son, is believed to have greatly influenced the crisis by lending 
himself to the von Papen Camarilla. While General von 
Schleicher, the Chancellor, had to wait for audiences, his 
opponents had constant easy access to the President. The 
affair appeared to be a palace intrigue, but it was much more 
than that. It was the signal that the old Junkers of East 
Elbia, the heart and core of Prussianism, were once more in 
control of the government machine. The nobility of this 
wholly Prussian district have kept their estates, though they 
have kept them with difficulty, the land is hopelessly mort- 
gaged, and indebted, but when Doctor Briining suggested 
that totally insolvent estates should be excluded from the 
agrarian moratorium, he was dismissed. General von Schlei- 
cher, immediately on taking office, dealt with this agricultural 
situation, and proposed the extension of the agrarian mora- 
torium, except for totally insolvent estates. The Junker 
Land Union at once sent a delegation to the President to 
protest, and they also published a statement accusing General 
von Schleicher for suffering agriculture ‘‘ to deteriorate in a 
measure hardly conceivable.’’ Von Schleicher was reproved, 
and from that moment he was doomed. Within three weeks of 
the Junker protest, the President withheld from him the power 
to dissolve Parliament, thus forcing him out of office. Those 
Germans who desire to see their country adopt Parliamentary 
institutions were very much perturbed when all this occurred. 
Nothing that Herr Hitler has done, since his accession to 
office, has reassured them. 


THE Nazi-cum-presidential coup de main was the signal for 
disturbance in many parts of Germany. There was fighting 
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and some loss of life. People have no illusions as to what 
they will have to put up with under the present regime in 
’ Germany. The Cabinet has promised two Four 
— Year Plans, one to assist the peasant for the sake 
of the national food supply, and the other for 
dealing with unemployment. The German people are informed 
that the two main pillars of this programme are compulsory 
work and a policy of settlement. The question here arises as 
to whether the Prussian landowners in the Elbia district 
who have got rid of two Chancellors to save their estates, 
will allow the Government to acquire the ncessary land for 
settlement. So far the Eastern landowners have been more 
than a match for successive German Governments. On 
February 6, a very strict press law and a decree against 
freedom of assembly was issued. The police are given greatly 
increased powers. The Vorwarts, the Socialist newspaper, has 
been suppressed for publishing the moderate election appeal 
of the Socialist party. There is, therefore, no question of a 
free election. The above activities have not conduced to a 
feeling of political peace, and there is some doubt as to the 
Government’s economic intentions. There is, moreover, no man 
of marked ability in the Cabinet, and probably, if opposition 
were not forbidden, the life of this coalition of Junkers with 
the Austrian adventurer, Hitler, would not be long-lived, but, 
with “arranged” elections and the support of the Presidential 
Camarilla, it may go on some time. It makes no difference 
to us. Whether Briining, von Schleicher, Hitler, or any other, 
German or Austrian, is the Chancellor of the Reich, we have 
to deal with an enemy to the British Empire, and an enemy 
to European peace. 


Herr Frick is the new chief of the Berlin Press Bureau. 
German Governments control the press of their country in a 
“ » way that would be inconceivable here, and the 
Brutal Fact : ; 

German papers march in formation and to order. 

The new head of the Press Bureau received the representatives 
of the Foreign Press on February 15, in order to let them 
know the Government’s view of the recent changes. He said : 
“Gentlemen, I want you all to grasp the brutal fact that the 


accession of Hitler to power did not mask a mere change of Government, 
but a change of regime in Germany.” 
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The Manchester Guardian reports this interview at length, 
and gives us the opportunity of knowing what the German 
Government wishes us to think. The first task of the Govern- 
ment is to exterminate Communism. There could only be two 
Germanies—a National or a Communist Germany. Some 
embarrassing Briton here asked if there could not be another 
sort of Germany, a Parliamentary Germany, to which Herr 
Fink replied, unkindly, that Parliamentary Government was 
finished. When he was asked what the Nazis would do if 
they did not get a majority at the election, the Chief of the 
Press Bureau replied simply that they would “ be content 
with a minority.”’ As a sign of the times, it may be noted that 
on February 15 it was decided to turn the Nazi “ storm detach- 
ments” into a police force, making what we should call 
‘* special constables’ of them. They will be armed when on 
duty, and will supervise political meetings. The conclusion of 
our Liberal contemporary is that if the Nazis have their way, 
‘Germany will be Fascist in a few months, perhaps within a 
few weeks.’ Now this does not really matter to us at all. It 
is not our business whether Herr von Papen works with or 
without Nazis, and whether his special constables come from 
the right or the left. Our only concern is with Germany as a 
neighbour. She is a bad neighbour and a tricky customer to 
have dealings with. Faux comme un Prussien is a saying that 
dates far back in Prussian history. Our job is to look after 
ourselves, and to have sufficient force to prevent the next sudden 
German attack on civilization, our concern should be to 
see that we have an army and a navy adequate for that 
purpose ; then we need not be anxious about Herr Hitler or 
any other Herr. 


THE Disarmament Conference held its first anniversary 

meeting on February 2. We do not know how many years 
is contemplated of this dangerous and expen- 

The sive farce. Our public men have not had the 

Disarmament 

Coniecenes honesty to say openly what they perfectly 
know, that the results of the Lausanne Con- 

ference, which gave Germany the money to rearm, com- 


pletely did away with any faint hopes that might have been 
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indulged in about the Geneva disarmament Conference. 
Anyway it has sat for a year and a month, and there is no 
indication of any result, although there is a discussion of 
another “ pact,’”? in which the Powers should once more 
pledge themselves not to go to war. In this connection we 
should like to remind our readers of Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Balfour’s “‘statement of war aims,” published January 18, 
1917 :— 

“Tf existing Treaties are no more than scraps of paper, can fresh 

Treaties help ? ” 

It seems to us that this sensible remark has been forgotten 
since October 11, 1918. We have not attempted to reproduce 
the Geneva Disarmament ding-dong for the benefit of our 
readers. Nothing much will come of this affair. Our chief 
concern is lest our public men should be blind enough to think 
that any nation will pay any more attention to Geneva than 
was paid to the Hague in 1914. 


WE are always trying to understand the minds of those who 
belong to the League of Nations Union, which we understand 
will shortly change its name to that of ‘‘ League 
of the White Flaggers,”’ in order to com- 
memorate their famous meeting at the Albert Hall. A letter 
of Sir Gilbert Murray in The Times of February 15 gives us 
some clue to the strange disease from which all members of 
this body appear to suffer. After calling attention to the fact 
that China has collapsed, and that she needs “help from 
abroad,” Sir Gilbert goes on to say that China must not be 
allowed “to fall under the exclusive influence of any one 
foreign nation.” This evidently means that no one must be 
allowed to do anything effective. Sir Gilbert speaks with 
pride of a commission, of which he is the chairman, which has 
sent out ‘‘ a Frenchman, a German, a Pole and an Englishman 
to advise on Education,” and he goes on to say :— 

‘““ A very great and ancient society has dissolved ; a new 
society is struggling. . . . Can the leading nations of the 
West help? . . ” The answer is in the negative, as long 
as the sort of absurdity of sending out “‘ a German, a French- 
man, a Pole and an Englishman to advise on Education ”’ is 
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continued. It need hardly be said that Sir Gilbert admires 
American educational work in China. We recommend him 
to read the article ‘‘ Dragon’s Teeth ” in this issue. It is by 
a man who really knows China and who has lived there for 
years. He quotes the report of the polyglot quartet. He 
has seen the havoc wrought by foreign education, and des- 
cribes it. On reading Sir Gilbert Murray’s letter, with its 
pathetic ignoring of reality, one cannot but think that 
Nero played the fiddle nineteen hundred years before the 
date when his detachment would have been admired. He 
should have lived now, and should have performed at Geneva. 
But the spectacle of Sir Gilbert Murray, amiable and incon- 
scient Nero, fiddling with his German, Frenchman, Pole, etc., 
amidst a conflagration which the world has not seen equalled 
for centuries, is enough to amaze ordinary folk. What 
ruthless indifference to suffering our pacifists show in all this! 
The tortures they acquiesce in are more prolonged and more 
savage than anything our rude foregathers ever devised. 
And they call themselves “‘ humanitarians.”’ 


Twin branches from a common root of internationalism, 
pacifism and communism are said to flourish in our schools 
and Universities. The masters of some of our 
famous schools, and the heads of equally 
famous colleges, have very strong political 
views and constantly air them. The views are pacifist and 
seem to conform—in foreign affairs—to current German and 
Chinese propaganda. It is quite evident that the boys at 
schools and Universities are affected by these politics, for the 
Union at Oxford recently passed the following resolution by 
a large majority: ‘‘ That this House will in no circumstances 
fight for its King and Country.” The inference being that the 
275 young men who voted for the resolution would be willing 
to be conscripted by any victorious enemy, and to fight 
against King George and England. This matter of the 
Oxford Union has been adequately dealt with by some joker 
who has sent a box containing 275 white feathers to those who 
voted in this way, and also by those members of the University 
who walked into the Union and tore out the offending resolu- 
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tion, the pacifists not stirring to prevent them. This incident 
is a sign of the times. For some reason the teaching 
profession is rotten with internationalism, and the twin 
fruits of internationalism are pacifism, leading to anti- 
patriotism, and communism, leading to anarchy. How 
parents feel in this matter we do not know; parents are 
not an organized body, but many must be very anxious 
about their sons’ contact with these so-called educationalists. 
For the teachers who are subversive about patriotism and 
public duty are apt to be subversive about religion and moral 
duty. Would the 275 young men who decline to perform a 
national duty be very likely to devote themselves to any 
duty at all? Would they admit the word “ duty ” as having 
any claim on them? Schoolmasters and heads of colleges, 
in trying to be ‘“‘ modern ” and “ advanced,” have lost their 
way and appear to be misleading their charges about life as 
well as about history. They had better pull themselves 
together and think again. 


Two long-distance flights were started on February 6. Both 
were successful. Mr. Mollison flew to Brazil via Barcelona, 
Cisneros, and Senegal in three and a half days. 
He accomplished his great feat with the 
perfect ease that betokens long and careful preparation, as 
well as his perfect mastery of the business of long-distance 
flying. The other great flight was to South Africa. Squadron- 
Leader O. R. Gayford and Flight-Lieutenant G. E. Nicholetts 
flew in an R.A.F. machine, a Fairey monoplane, beating all 
records for a non-stop flight. The airmen left Cranwell at 
7.15 a.m. on February 6, and travelled via Paris, Lyons, 
Tunis, and the West Coast of Africa, arriving at Walvis Bay 
on February 8 at 4.40 p.m. (Greenwich Mean Time), a dis- 
tance of 5,341 miles from their point of departure. Their 
time in the air was 57 hours 25 minutes. This flight is a new 
world’s record, beating the existing non-stop record by 329 
miles. The airmen had intended to land at Luderitz, 240 miles 
south of Walvis Bay, but owing to their journey being 
lengthened by two deviations caused by bad weather and 
head winds, they decided on the earlier landing. Their 
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ground speed over the whole course was something just over 
93 miles an hour. The pilots rested a day or so before con- 
tinuing their flight to Capetown, where they had a good 
reception. They have not only been congratulated on their 
feat by the Air Minister, but also by His Majesty the King, 
who, on February 18, conferred the Air Force Cross on 
Squadron-Leader Gayford, and a bar to the Cross on Flight- 
Lieutenant Nicholetts. The flight was a magnificent per- 
formance, the navigation being of the first order, and the 
test of the machine proving its entire reliability. The airmen 
are to stay a short while in South Africa before returning 
home, and they are to make a tour of the Union. We may 
be sure that they will be well received in the great South 
African centres, which have been built up by the energy and 
enterprise of their fellow-countrymen. 


THE fifth test match is starting at Sydney on February 23, 
just as we go to press, but, however this goes, Jardine and 
his team have won the rubber, and they have 
been, during the last few days, overwhelmed 
by congratulations. The Australians have the 
same batsmen as in 1930, when our men were handsomely 
beaten. They are playing at home, and yet this time our 
bowlers, also the same as in 1930, have been too many for 
them. What is it that has happened in less than two years 
to make Larwood and Allen successful where they failed 
before ? The answer is that the method of attack has changed. 
Jardine used his fast bowlers together in the recent tests. 
He has realized that two fast bowlers, giving the batsman 
no respite during his innings, are a great deal more deadly 
than if they are used separately. Jardine is a skilful 
strategist, he adopted these novel bowling tactics, and he also 
slowed down the English batting in order to tire out his 
opponents by keeping them long hours in the field. The 
Australians were all out to win; they are splendid cricketers, 
and it is an honour, as well as an immense satisfaction, to 
have beaten them. The Brisbane match gave Paynter an 
opportunity to show his metal. He batted when he was ill 
(tonsilitis) and made 83 at a critical moment of the game, 
ending by hitting a six. 
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TuE National Review celebrated its Jubilee last month by a 
special number, as our readers know, and on February 9 the 
Directors gave a lunch at the Savoy Hotel, in the rooms 
facing the Embankment. The party was a large one, and 
included the French Ambassador, the High Commissioner for 
Canada and Mrs. Howard Ferguson, the Australian Minister 
in London and Mrs. Bruce, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Salisbury, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Lady Moyra Cavendish, 
Lord and Lady Fitzalan, the Marchioness of Hartington, the 
Earl of Dalkeith, Admiral Sir Osmund Brock, Sir Henry and 
Lady Page Croft, the Bishop of Exeter, the Editors of the 
Times, Morning Post, and Saturday Review. Mr. G. E. Buckle, 
Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, and a host of others. No members 
of the Government were asked. We print a complete list at 
the end of this account, the feature of the gathering being the 
very large number of young people present. Sir Ivor Maxse 
was in the chair. There were two toasts, that of His Majesty 
the King, and that of The National Review. Lord Bridgeman, 
an old and staunch supporter of The National Review, and 
one of the most eminent of our statesmen, whose retirement 
from the counsels of the nation everyone who knows his 
admirable judgment and undeviating patriotism must deplore, 
made the speech of the day. Our readers will be able to judge 
for themselves how admirably he fulfilled his difficult task. 

GENERAL Sir Ivor Maxss, K.C.B., said : We are honoured 
to-day by the presence of the French Ambassador, the High 
Commissioner for Canada, the Minister for Australia, and it 
is my pleasant duty to welcome them and all of you here 
to-day, to help us to celebrate the Jubilee number and fiftieth 
birthday of The National Review, and I am going to ask Lord 
Bridgeman to propose its health. The National Review was 
started in 1883, and it adopted the favourite colour of Lord 
Beaconsfield, which was primrose. Since that time we have 
been blessed and governed by ten Prime Ministers, and one of 
them described The National Review as “the tonic of the 
Conservative Party.” I think that is an apt description, and 
it is one that we propose to recollect throughout the next 
fifty years. Our mild but stimulating tonic, which comes out 
only once a month—not after every meal—like other tonics 
—would certainly, I think, be missed by our old friends, the 
Mandarin and Mugwump, if they should be unable to obtain 
a glimpse of it, and that we shall keep in mind too. 
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Lord Bridgeman was, I think, the oldest friend and con. 
temporary present here to-day of Leo Maxse, and I think it 
is some satisfaction to him to hear that the Mandarin and 
Mugwump will continue to be dealt with by a Maxse. You will 
kindly now listen to the words of Lord Bridgeman. 

Viscount BripGEMAN said: This very honourable but 
most alarming task has, as the Chairman explained to you, 
been given to me because I had the privilege of being, I think, 
the oldest intimate friend of Leo Maxse here to-day. I wish 
it had fallen to some more eloquent tongue or someone more 
versed in the procedure of journalism than I am. But I think 
I can claim, as a very close friend of Leo Maxse, that I am 
sympathetic with his spirit and that means sympa- 
thetic with the spirit of The National Review, both past 
and present. 

My acquaintance with him dates from nearly fifty years 
ago, when I went up to Cambridge as a freshman to Trinity, 
and I think he was in his second year at King’s, and we very 
soon became very close friends. But this is not the time to 
talk about the charms of his companionship, or the loyalty of 
his friendship, which everybody who knew him would not 
dispute, but I think it is only by some knowledge of his personal 
character, as well as his personal intellect, that one can really 
properly appreciate the spirit of The National Review. Our 
common ground in those days was not political. We got 
together more on the subject of the peculiarities of our fellow- 
creatures, whether at work or at play, than on any other 
subject. In fact, I was rather frightened, as a simple, silent 
Conservative, of expressing any opinions when I knew this 
great Radical and the way his powers of ridicule could deal 
with other people’s opinions, so we avoided politics. We 
sometimes indulged in arguments on the comparative merits 
of Eton and Harrow, but that never really interfered with our 
solid friendship. 

One of the characteristics of Leo Maxse in those days, 
which I think was a characteristic of his all his life, was that 
he had an innate mistrust of people in authority. He never 
thought they could do the right thing unless he was at hand 
to stimulate them. It began like that at Cambridge. Whether 
it was some Don who had usurped more authority than he 
should have, or whether it was the captain of the eleven or 
the boats who took too much upon himself, they were always 


at the mercy of Leo’s very critical pen. That kind of mistrust | 


of authority was inborn in him, and very noticeable all through 
his life, and I think some of us who were his friends in those 
days were a little afraid that the temptation of criticism which 
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came so simply and easily to him might lead to his indulging 
too much in that, and leave constructive politics too much 
on one side. Fortunately our apprehensions proved to be 
groundless. As I venture to think, after he left Cambridge 
a good deal happened which very much changed his point of 
view, and I think what affected him far more than anything 
else was what he saw in his travels all round the world, 
especially in our Dominions, and also to some extent on the 
Continent. He spent a considerable time over that, and during 
that time he managed to establish sort of observation posts 
for information, which stood him in good stead for many 
years during his editorship of the Review, and he came back 
thoroughly animated by a desire for a great policy of Imperial 
development, and he had to look about to see how far he 
could help. The Liberal Party, in those days, just before he 
took on T'he National Review, appeared, or must have appeared 
to him, I think, to have lost their vision of any kind of national 
policy at all, and seemed to many people to spend their time 
in endeavours to keep in office, or get into office, rather than 
to pursue any national or imperial policy, and therefore he 
had no chance to get his opinion carried out by remaining in 
that party, and so he turned elsewhere, and in 1893 he became 
the owner of The National Review. 

I remember I had just come back from travelling round the 
world just then, and to my great delight I found the views I 
had gathered myself were already being put into expression 
by Leo in The National Review, and when it came to 1895, 
with Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain at 
the Colonial Office, and Lord Milner taking a very leading part, 
if I remember, and who was afterwards the most far-sighted 
Pro-consul*, it was an encouragement to Leo Maxse which 
did a great deal to help him on his way, and it is very gratify- 
ing that representatives of those three great names are here 
to-day. And so he set himself to encourage the leaders, 
Mandarins or not, to go in for a forward policy of Imperial 
development, and he set himself also to scourge those who were 
half-hearted and had no stomach for such a sound business 
as that, and to my mind he did it very well. At any rate, to 
me, who was then beginning to contemplate a political life, 
it meant the whole difference to one’s pleasure upon entering 
into political life to have at last some kind of policy which was 
attractive, which was national, and which before that time, 
1895, had only seemed a hopeless dream, which it seemed 
barely possible to bring into the realm of practical politics 
before I died. Thank God, it has been possible. I assure you, 

* Lord Milner went out to South Africa, 1897. 
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the encouragement of The National Review to me and those 
who worked with me is very hard to exaggerate, and the 
attraction of it to us seemed to me to be due to very simple 
foundations, simple in the personal character of the editor, 
and simple, too, in his professional position. 

Courage, I think, probably was the most conspicuous, or 
one of the most conspicuous features of his character, both 
personal and as editor. I was looking the other day through 
some old letters, and I found one from him saying he was 
coming to play cricket with me in a country week, and had 
got no equipment except a pair of flannels, and he hoped 
that everything else that was necessary would be provided. 
Well, he came, and the only thing he required was a bat. 
You can hardly believe that when you read the papers now. 
He always chose to bat left-handed, although he was right- 
handed in every other way, and I believe he would have been 
a much better bat if he had played right-handed. He went in 
without pads or gloves with a bat, and he was a pretty useful 
player in country matches, and was always better, as all 
through his life, when playing an uphill game. It would be 
very interesting if some of those who have been fulminating 
against some of the present methods of cricket could have 
watched his play without any pads on at all, playing very 
fast bowling, and I never remember his failing to get his bat 
to the ball, or to get his body out of the way of it. 

Well, that courage—and I only give that as a physical 
example—he showed right through his life, and anybody who 
has studied The National Review can see that throughout his 
whole career he always had it, and perhaps the most con- 
spicuous example of it was when he took a very great risk in 
what he believed to be his duty over the Marconi case. He 
took there a very great personal risk, and he showed a most 
extraordinary courage. 

Then justice, I think, was another of his great qualities, 
and there again it was very early in the time that he took up 
the Dreyfus case, with extraordinary skill and extraordinary 
perspicacity, and after a very long struggle he proved to be 
right. Virtue does not always bring its own reward quite so 
quickly as that did to him, but through the extraordinary 
ability with which he handled that question his action gave 
an enormous lift to the popularity of The National Review, 
and the general confidence in his ability. 

Then, tenacity, and that is a virtue which is not quite such 
a popular one as courage or justice. Most tenacious people are 
accused of being bores, or obstinate, or stupid, and im- 
permeable to new ideas. Tenacity is a very useful virtue, and 
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one which I hope will not be forgotten in this country, and 
nobody, I think, showed more than Leo Maxse the tenacity 
of great and tried principles. He had immense faith in the 
destiny of the British race. He could not bear anybody to 
adopt an apologetic attitude in any way for anything Great 
Britain did. It was not prejudice, but a simple and, I think, 
justifiable faith in our constitution and ideas of liberty and 
justice, and the general character of the British people. 

Unity—again a very simple maxim of belief, and a bold 
policy in foreign affairs, a policy of development of the Empire, 
and a policy—and I hope I shall not find many people to dis- 
agree With me—of belief in national defence, and in the British 
Navy as the best guarantee of the peace of the world. These 
ideas were tried and well proved, and his effort was to make 
people realise that although old they were not out of date, 
and could be adapted perfectly well to the circumstances of 
to-day, and that the best weapons to use in dealing with those 
circumstances were the old and well-tried and well-tempered 
weapons which had stood us in such good service for so long, 
and were perfectly up to date, if properly used. 

That is one of the most prominent characteristics of his 
editorship. Of course, he was accused of repetition, and, as 
the Chairman has said, we have all got used to the words 
“Mugwump” and “ Mandarin,’ and “Tadpole” and 
“Taper,” and all the other things, but I think they were used 
in a friendly way on the whole. I became a minor Mandarin 
at one time, and subsequently a full Mandarin, and I am 
bound to admit that I began to get a little tired of the word, 
and I remember saying to Leo once, “‘ Don’t you think it 
would be rather a good thing for your readers if you used 
those words a little less frequently, though I do not really 
mind Mandarin.” 

It is some satisfaction to me that he never called me a 
Mugwump. But he said, “ Oh no, the British public never 
understand a point until it has been put before them ad 
nauseam, and it is absolutely essential to go on saying these 
things every month, two or three times every month, and I 
must do it, even at the risk of my own reputation.” He 
really thought that the moment a person became a Mandarin 
he was prone to the vices of conceit and indolence. I do not 
think that is quite a tenable argument, but he thought that 
it was his duty to keep them up to the mark, and no sooner 
had anyone in opposition got into the Front Bench than he 
used the same stimulant to them as he had to those who had 
stood there before them, and I think he fully expected them 
to treat it as the Duke in “ As You Like It” treated the 
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churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, and smile and say, 
“This is no flattery, these are counsellors who feelingly per. 
suade me what I am.” That is, I think, how Leo expected his 
references to Mandarins to be taken. There was certainly 
no malice in them, and I think they did guide us existing 
Mandarins, and those who might become Mandarins in the 
future. I think that justice and tenacity were two of his great 
qualities, and the qualities of the Review, and naturally they 
lead to a very well-known verse of Horace, which I should not 


quote to you very fully, if it were not for what appears ina | 


line of it further on: 
“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Mente quatit solida.”’ 

I quote those lines to you because of the words Mente quatit 
solida. They apply to Leo Maxse just as Justum et tenacem, 
and his mind had nothing fluid about it. It was solid because 
of the very great store of knowledge that he had. He had 
exerted tremendous industry and trouble in forming the 
opinions he held, and if anybody has any doubt about his 
wisdom and his prescience, you can find countless instances of 
them in what he said before other people began to say them, 
and the sayings turned out to be true. Not only that, but if 
what he had said had been followed it would have saved us 
a great deal of trouble. I will take only three instances. Take 
our relations with France. There he had the advantage of 
close friendship with M. Clemenceau and M. Delcassé, and 
many other people of great knowledge and influence there. 
I think he did as much as anybody here to enable us to under- 
stand the French point of view in international politics, and 
it is impossible to over-estimate what he did when you think 
of the trial of four years which that alliance stood, in the 
greatest agony that has ever been known in history, and it is 
simply impossible to withhold from him some share of the 
way in which that strain was sustained, because he helped us 
to know and understand the French nation. 

He was one of the first to point out the importance of the 
friendship between us and Japan in the Pacific. There he 
was justified by the most loyal co-operation in the War which 
we received from Japan, and I hope that will not be forgotten. 

Lastly, I take one more instance, and that is the warning 
he gave us about the danger of war from Germany, and when 
you think that if this had been listened to when he first began 
to give the warning, he and some others with him, when you 
think of what might have been saved if those warnings had 
been acted upon! .When you think of that, it is impossible 
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not to realize his immense value to the country as a patriotic 
editor of an important review. In those instances and in 
many others, what he foresaw turned out rightly, and you 
will find very few which did not. 


And now I couple with the toast of The National Review 
that of Lady Milner, who is carrying out his great traditions 
most nobly and successfully, and with the Chairman’s assis- 
tance. They understand the spirit of their brother, and by 
that means can understand what he wanted The National 
Review to do. I hope and believe that his mantle has fallen 
upon them, and that as he, if he had been alive now, would 
have done all he could to make this National Government a 
government national in act and deed, as well as in name, I 
hope they will support them in every national movement 
that they make, and I feel sure they will be a help and an 
inspiration to all those who want to enter into public life, 
and who want some big ideal to help them to go on with. I 
wish, I am sure you all do, success to The National Review in 
the future, and the same vision and the same skill as it has 
had in the past, and if that is so, as I fervently hope it will be, 
we can look forward to fifty years more, as the Chairman 
said, of this useful national work. 


Sir Ivor MaxseE said: The Chairman of The National 
Review is a retired soldier and cannot make speeches, but the 
Editor of The National Review is a lady who refuses to allow her 
name to appear on the title page of the Review, but on this 
very great occasion I have persuaded her to emerge from the 
recesses of the editorial office, and to respond to the very 
sympathetic speech Lord Bridgeman has just delivered. 


ViIscouNTESS MILNER said: You will not expect me, in 
responding to the toast so well proposed by Lord Bridgeman, 
and so kindly welcomed by this distinguished company, to 
deprecate any of the things which he said about the late 
editorship. What he said to you about my brother I know 
to have been true. Many of you who are here knew him, 
and realized his inspiring personality. Of him it may be 
said, in Meredith’s words, 


To them that knew him 

There is vital flame 

In these, the simple letters of his name. 
To them that knew him not 

Be it but said 

So strong a spirit is not of the dead.* 


* The sex is altered. These lines were written by George Meredith 
as an epitaph to Lady Caroline Maxse, 
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Lord Bridgeman also said something encouraging to yoy 
about my work. No one knows better than I do how imperfect 
it is, and how very amateurish. All I can say is that I have 
tried to keep the flag flying. The National Review flag is not 
a new flag. We do not claim to have invented it. It sym. 
bolizes sentiments which are as old as human history, and 


which began when the first man killed the first beast, to save | 


his family from being eaten. All civilizations rest on this 
feeling of self-preservation, and civilizations are powerful for 
just as long as that sentiment remains. Here in this country, 
in England, these sentiments are bound up with our own people 
here and overseas, and with the Allies who helped us to drive 
off the last great attack on all that we care for. They are, 
above all, bound up for us in this country with the flag that 
symbolizes our eventful history. The Union flag, the Jack, 
emblem of liberty and order. There are people in England 
who prefer the white flag to the Union Jack. Recently one 


of them said so at the Albert Hall to a large concourse of his’ 


fellows. The National Review does not cater for him nor for 
any of his like. This great Empire was not built up by white 
flaggers. It was won by stout-hearted men and women, who 
killed the savages and drove off the pirates, and slew the 
beasts, and who had, at the same time, to control the faint- 
hearted people, who, when the battle was won, always wanted 
to give everything away. 

What my brother did, and what his successors will try 
to do, although they cannot hope to have his detonating power, 
is to see in all the complexities of modern life, national and 
international, the old issues. To see that the wolf in bed, with 
Grandmamma’s cap on, is not really an old lady ; to see that 
the turnip with the candle in it is not really a vision from the 
other world. In short, to have no illusions. This is nota 
popular rdle. History has not told us what was done to the 
child who noticed that the Emperor was naked when every- 
one said he was clothed, but we may be sure it was something 
very unpleasant. 

I am really an accident. I happened to be there when my 
brother fell seriously ill very suddenly. I worked under him 
for two years, and when he died I just carried on. I could 
never have done this without the help I got from real journal- 
ists and real writers, some of whom are here to-day. They 
came forward and helped me in the most generous manner, 
and, although I know this was largely due to their regard for 
my brother, I think it was also due to that esprit de corps for 
which journalists are famous, and also out of sympathy for 
a very struggling amateur. I owe them all a debt of gratitude. 
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I also owe thanks to those readers who are kind enough to 
send criticism and encouragement. 

The trade of journalism is full of mysteries, and the novice 
scarcely knows where to put his foot. I do not claim, by any 
means, to have mastered all of these, for, besides the trade 
and the art, there is also a craft, the hundred and one things 
that compose the rules and customs by which journalism is 
governed in this country, and which form the etiquette of 
the profession. Some of these have puzzled me very much. I 
should very much like to know from some here present why 
they do some of the things they do do. I should like particu- 
larly to know why London papers never refer to provincial 
papers, and why dailies never refer to weeklies, and why none 


. of us—dailies, weeklies, or monthlies—refer to any newspaper 


proprietor, unless he is running a crusade? And, coming 
from the general to the particular, I should awfully like to 
know how the Indian Empire Society wangled that most 


' stupendous advertisement the other day ? But, I feel, perhaps, 
_ that if I go on I shall be asking indiscreet questions, and I 
| will therefore end by thanking Lord Bridgeman very much 


for what he has said, and all of you for the way you received 
the toast, and by hoping that we, of The National Review, 
shall keep your kind support for the next fifty years, as we 
have for the past half century. 

Other guests present at this function, {besides those 
already mentioned, were : 


Miss Dorothy Annesley, Lieutenant-Commander P. G. Agnew, R.N., 
M.P., Mr. L. S. Amery, M.P., and Mrs. Amery, Mr. E. P. Biggs, Mr. W. Bill, 
Mr. Peter Brassey, M. Brett, Miss Nancy Brown, Lady Bridgeman, 
Miss Thelma Cazalet, M.P., Captain Victor Cazalet, M.P., Miss Diane 
Chamberlain, Mr. Ian Colvin, Mr. F. Colebourn, Miss Dorothy Crisp, Lady 
Florence Cecil, Lord Cranborne, M.P., Lady Dawkins, Mr. Darling, 
the Hon. Mrs. Geoffrey Dawson, Lord Dunboyne, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. 
Freeman, Mr. Phillip Farrer, Lady Beatrice Gore, Miss Gore, Mr. Garrett, 
Captain Alan Graham, Mr. J. Green, Mr. Roger Gresham-Cook, Sir Edward 
Grigg, Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn, Lord and Lady Hambleden, 
Mr. Hopkins, Hon. Lady Hulse, Mr. Bryant Irvine, Mr. G. Locker-Lampson, 
M.P., Commander A. Marsden, R.N., M.P., Captain J. H. and Mrs. Maxse, 
Miss O. H. Maxse, Mrs. Mayne, Miss Diana Mayne, General Sir Archibald 
Montgomery-Massingberd, Sir Ernest Petter, Mr. H. V. Raikes, M.P., 
Hon. Simon Rodney, Mr. de Selincourt, Mr. W. Sanderson, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Sir Louis Stuart, Captain and Mrs. Townroe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whittingham, Mr. Orlo Williams, and Mr. D. M. Wilson. 


THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACT 
AT WORK 


Now that the Agricultural Marketing Act is being invoked 
in so many directions by a National Government, an account 
of its operation in the only branch of agriculture where it has 
yet been in operation may perhaps be of interest both to those 


who approved the principles on which it is based and to those | 


who equally distrusted them. The governing principle of 
the Marketing Act is a revolutionary one in British Agriculture, 
It is that a substantial majority of farmers may compel their 
colleagues to market their produce in the manner, in the 
places, in the quantities, and at the prices that shall be 
determined for them by a Central Board elected by the 
industry. As a political opponent of Dr. Addison I take off 


my hat to him for his courage in introducing a measure that | 


was very unpopular in the farming community at that time, | 


and which, in other hands, might have been roundly con- 
demned by his own Party as an attempt to increase the price 
of food. It was indeed a remarkable achievement on his part 
to induce the Socialist Party to accept the principle that 
farmers, under certain safeguards, should be empowered to 
fix the prices of their produce at figures that give them a fair 
return. In doing so he went a long way towards the much- 
to-be-desired goal of taking agriculture out of party politics. 

But it would give a false impression to insinuate that 
price-fixing was the only, or indeed the chief, object of the 
Marketing Act. The object of the Act is nothing less than 
the rationalization of Agriculture, the mass production of 
standardized produce in the form which consumers demand, 
the elimination of unnecessary intermediaries and transporta- 
tion, the regular “‘ payment on account ”’ to farmers as soon 
as their produce has been harvested, and all the other benefits 
that organization can provide. It need hardly be added that 
such a policy is quite incompatible with free imports, a fact 
which Dr. Addison discreetly ignored, but which his successors 
have not been slow to appreciate. 

So far the hop-growers are the only farmers who have 
actually put the Act into operation, though several other 
branches of agriculture have schemes in active preparation. 
In many ways the hop crop constituted a favourable subject 
for a first trial of the Act. The number of hop-growers is 
small—there are only 1,100, the great majority of whom are 
in four counties, and a high proportion of them are (or rather 
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used to be) men of substance. On the other hand, hops are 
singular among all agricultural products in that there is no 
by-product for which they can be used—a most formidable 
difficulty. The success of nearly every other problem of 
organized agricultural marketing depends, to a large extent, 
upon the efficient diversion of surplus to one or more by- 
products, but in the case of hops such an outlet does not exist. 
I have a friend, an advanced temperance advocate, who has 
vainly hugged the belief that hop-growers can still be con- 
sidered worthy citizens because a large portion of their 
produce is employed in the dye industry. I have never dared 
to disillusion him, but, whatever may have been the case in 
former times, the theory is now unfortunately as complete a 
myth as the notion that black currants are grown to make 
boot polish. There is one purpose, and one only, to which 
hops can be put, and it is equally significant that the buyers 
and users of hops are confined to a very small number of 
powerful and efficient firms, who are well able to safeguard 
their legitimate interests in any commercial transaction. It 
was these factors which, in a sense, had made hop-growers 
the pioneers of voluntary organized marketing on a National 
scale, and their experience of initial success and ultimate 
failure was what probably convinced Dr. Addison and the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the necessity of legislation on the 
lines of the Agricultural Marketing Act. 

The story can shortly be told, and should be borne in 
mind. The exigencies of the War compelled the Government 
to order the destruction of half the hop acreage in 1917 and 
to establish a Hop Controller with powers of marketing the 
entire home crop. After the War the Controller was con- 
tinued in power for several years to give the hop-growing 
industry an opportunity to recover itself, but the Control 
finally came to an end in 1925. During its existence the 
Control was able to pay hop-growers prices which were 
remunerative, and upon its demise the majority of growers 
believed that, if a duty on imported hops were imposed, they 
would be able to retain many of the advantages of unified 
selling by forming a Co-operative Society for the purpose. 
Accordingly when Parliament imposed a duty of £4 per cwt. 
on foreign hops upon the termination of Control, the hop- 
growers formed a voluntary society called English Hop 
Growers, Ltd., “‘ hereinafter referred to” as E.H.G. Growers 
representing ninety per cent. of the English hop acreage 
joined E.H.G. and signed contracts only to sell their hops 
through its organization for five years. It was a notable 
effort towards agricultural organization, and for a time was 
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attended by a large measure of success. By preventing the 
market from becoming glutted E.H.G. was able to stabilize 
the average price of hops at about £10 per cwt. from 1925 to 
1928—a figure which gave a fair return to efficient growers, 
This was only rendered possible by the import duty, but, 
before many months had passed, it became clear that the 
industry was threatened by a difficulty with which neither 
the import duty nor E.H.G. could cope—internal over. 
production. The Hop Control had failed to sell a large 
portion of the 1924 crop, and E.H.G. only sold 80 per cent. 
of the crop of 1925. They were not more successful in 
subsequent years. Therefore, while hops were sold at figures 
which seemed to make hop growing remunerative, the 
members of E.H.G. only received 80 per cent. of their 
valuations. The balance, unfortunately, represented more 
than the difference between profit and loss. Meanwhile the 
10 per cent. of hop growers who had refused to join E.H.G. 
were receiving 100 per cent. of the value of their crops at the 
prices which E.H.G. had stabilized. Human nature could not 
withstand such a temptation. The outsiders extended their 
production, new farmers joined their ranks ; when a member 
of E.H.G. died, his heir generally refused to join the Society ; 
some members even “sold” their farms to their wives or sons, 
so that the farms should be released from the five years’ 
personal contract. Gradually, therefore, the 10 per cent. of 
outsiders increased in numbers and relative output, until in 
the spring of 1929 it represented 20 per cent. of the acreage. 
At the same time, in spite of the efforts of E.H.G. to persuade 
all hop-growers of the futility of growing more hops than the 
market could absorb, the surplus of unsold hops continued to 
accumulate. Such a state of affairs could not persist, and, 
after a final and vain warning to the outsiders, E.H.G. went 
into voluntary liquidation in 1929. 

The next three years furnished a valuable object lesson to 
allfarmers. In spite of the duty, the average price of English 
hops fell immediately from £10 to £4 and under. The market 
did not absorb an appreciably greater proportion of English 
hops, and growers found themselves left with large quantities 
unsold and totally unremunerative prices for what they did 
sell. The situation was greatly aggravated by the decline 
of beer consumption, but wholesale reduction of output 
failed to produce any remedy. Between 1929 and 1932, 30 per 
cent. of the growers went out of business, and a third of the 
hop acreage went out of cultivation. The hop crop of 1931 
was the shortest on record, yet prices did not correspondingly 
improve. Ruin stared the surviving growers in the face. 
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When, therefore, the Agricultural Marketing Act was 
passed in 1931, and a continuance of the duty assured by the 
result of the General Election, hop-growers determined to give 
the Act a trial. A Scheme under the Act was drawn up by 
the Hops Committee of the National Farmers’ Union, and 
submitted to the Ministry of Agriculture in March, 1932. 
Objections against the Scheme were lodged by a number of 
individuals, and an Inquiry, as provided by the Act, was 
held. Proceedings were somewhat delayed by an action in 
the High Court challenging the validity of the Scheme, but 
in June, 1932, the Minister of Agriculture declared himself 
prepared to submit the Scheme for approval by Parliament 
subject to certain important amendments being made to it. 
Thus amended, the Scheme was finally approved by both 
Houses of Parliament in July, 1932. 

Its terms were simple and drastic. A Hops Marketing 
Board was established composed of growers representing the 
various hop-growing districts and four “special”? members, 
two of whom were in the first instance nominated by the 
Minister of Agriculture. The district representatives are to 
be elected annually by their own districts, while the special 
members, whose function is to bring outside commercial and 
financial experience to the Board, are to be elected each year 
at the Annual General Meeting. All hop-growers are entitled 
to be registered as ‘“‘ registered producers,”’ and, as such, are 
entitled to attend the district and general meetings and to 
clect their representatives. The Scheme compels all hop- 
growers who wish to sell their hops to consign them to the 
Hops Marketing Board. It is the duty of the Board to value 
all these hops, to sell them to the best advantage, and to pay 
the growers their relative proportion of the proceeds calculated 
on the respective valuations as fixed by the Board. The 
Board is empowered to destroy any hops that cannot be sold. 
Under the Marketing Act, before the Scheme could become 
operative, it had to be approved by a two-thirds majority of 
hop-growers voting by postal ballot. When submitted to the 
growers 93 per cent. voted in favour of the Scheme, and it 
accordingly came into force on September 6, 1932, just in 
time for the marketing of the 1932 crop. 

The results of the experiment have, so far, more than 
realized the anticipations of its promoters. Although the 
Board only got into the saddle as the crop was actually being 
picked, and therefore had to take hurried decisions and make 
a number of makeshift arrangements to provide for the 
handling, financing, and selling of the crop, its operation has 
revolutionized the position of the industry. The Marketing 
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Act has been criticized on the ground that it would enable 
farmers to indulge in gross profiteering, that it would deprive 
them of their liberty, that it would bolster up inefficient pro- 
duction, and would frustrate the salutary effects of the law 
of supply and demand. None of these gloomy forebodings 
has so far been realized. ‘The only liberty of which hop- 
growers have been deprived is the liberty of cutting their own 
throats. The Board has not been so foolish as to attempt to 
profiteer ; the safeguards of the Act and the limit of the import 
duty would make such a policy insanity. Never have hop- 
growers taken more pains in the production of their crop— 
improved prospects made it worth their while to do so. On 
the other hand a signal example has been given of the benefits 
of organized marketing. One of the first actions of the Board 
was to revise the terms of the Standard Contract Note in a 
direction which individual growers had never been strong 
enough to insist upon, though in doing so the Board only 
obtained conditions which importers of foreign hops had long 
enjoyed. At the same time the Board has been able to secure 
prices which are once more remunerative to efficient growers, 
and moreover it was able to make them a substantial payment 
on account the day their hops were delivered, and a further 
payment at Christmas which brought their receipts up to 80 


per cent. of the valuations fixed by the Board. It may be ! 


added that out of over a thousand separate valuations only 
eight growers were dissatisfied—and of those only two had 
their complaint upheld on appeal. Concurrently our cus- 
tomers have been supplied with all their requirements without 
any important delay or red tape; the initial loans from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and from our Bankers have been 
repaid with interest, and at the end of four months’ trading 
over £1,000,000 of hops had been sold. I do not think that 
the total headquarters’ costs of these operations will be likely 
to amount to nearly as much as one per cent. of the value of 
the crop. 

These results have only been rendered possible by the 
hearty co-operation of all parties concerned. When the 
suddenness with which the new regime had to be introduced 
is considered, it can be claimed that there has been a singular 


absence of friction confounding the prophets of woe. Growers | 


have striven to produce an article of the best standard, the 
brewers have met the growers fairly and with good-will, the 
Westminster Bank has given generous accommodation, while 
hop factors and hop merchants have loyally collaborated in 


the business. The Board has been fortunate in securing as | 


colleagues the services of able business men who are not 
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hop-growers, but whose advice in commercial matters has been 
invaluable, and it has been equally fortunate in being able to 
reassemble the experienced staff of E.H.G. Furthermore, it 
must be emphasized that the circumstances of 1932 have been 
very favourable to the Board. The English hop crop was not 
large and was of excellent quality, while the foreign crop was’ 
disappointing. Had less favourable conditions prevailed, the 
task of the Board would have been much more difficult, but 
the measure of the Board’s success will best be realised by 
visualising the inevitable sequence of events had the Marketing 
Act not been invoked. Does anyone suppose that 1,100 hop- 
growers, many of them with large overdrafts, each offering 
their produce against the other in a very narrow market, 
could have individually secured bargains comparable to what 
a single selling agency has been able to achieve? The 
question only has to be asked to be answered. In such 
circumstances the price is fixed by the seller with the shortest 
purse, and to-day farmers’ purses are Lilliputian. The 
experience of 1931, when the crop was no bigger, would have 
been repeated, and thousands of pockets of good hops were 
sold at prices less than half the cost of production. 

The position was completely reversed when the 1932 crop 
passed into the hands of a Board which was able to finance it 
on very favourable terms, to stiffen the market by refraining 
from pressing hops for sale, and to maintain prices at a 
reasonable figure. I do not wish to maintain that the Board 
has made no mistakes, or that, had more time been available. 
things in some cases might not have been done differently ; 
but I am safe in saying that if we had a poll of hop-growers 
on the Scheme to-day, the majority would not be 93 per cent. 
but over 99 per cent. in favour of the Board. It may be 
added that the Board’s prices were considered satisfactory 
by the brewers, though they were in most cases about double 
what growers received in 1931, and there has never been any 
suggestion from responsible quarters that the favourable 
selling conditions existing this season were used to hoist 
prices in a manner unfair to the industry. The operations 
of the Board this year should go far to convince consumers of 
hops that professions of good-will made by them have been 
translated into action. This should lead to closer and more 
friendly relations between the grower and the consumer, and 
it does not seem unduly optimistic to hope that with the 
growth of more intimate and friendly intercourse the interests 
of both parties will not only be protected but advanced. 

The lesson that the hop-growers have learnt is that, while 
an import duty or quota is an essential condition in present 
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circumstances to the stabilization of agricultural prices, an 
import duty by itself is powerless to achieve this result. 
Internal organization is also necessary to secure farmers a fair 
deal in their own market, and to eliminate wasteful glutting. 
And experience has proved that without powers analogous to 
those conferred by the Marketing Act effective internal 
organization is not possible. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the hop industry 
is yet out of all its troubles. Experience of the working of the 
Scheme has been much too short to say anything except that 
the great bulk of the 1932 crop has been successfully marketed. 
Already some defects in the Scheme and the Act are apparent, 
and some amendment of both will probably be necessary in 
the near future. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the services a Marketing Board can render to agriculture 
are by no means limited to regulating supply to demand. 
Efficient marketing means the elimination of unnecessary 
expense, and the organization of the industry has opened a 
vista of rationalization hitherto closed to farmers. The 
efforts of the Hops Board in this direction will be keenly 
watched by all agriculturists, and the time is not far distant 
when the growers of other commodities will take a leaf from 
the hop-growers’ note-book, and make use of the statutory 
facilities now available to regulate their marketing on up-to- 
date lines. A new chapter in British agriculture has begun. 
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For four months the British Government strove to locate an 
effective President of the United States with whom to nego- 
tiate world-business of desperate urgency. They failed to 
find him. And, still untaught in American tangles—despite 
all the barrage of lessons fired home by able envoys, from 
Stratford Canning to Spring-Rice—they drew up a masterly 
Note and sent it off to a sad, soured “‘ Caretaker ”’ in the White 
House at Washington. “‘ Constitutionally,” of course, Herbert 
Hoover was still President—at all events in name. But 
actually, he had dwindled to a mere derelict, rejected by his 
own people last November by the hugest vote in their history. 
And now, flouted and ignored by the Federal Congress— 
itself including scores of men unseated at the polls—Hoover 
was but a shadowy wraith, with all his wails and warnings of 
no avail, and forty-eight other State Parliaments shrilling 
for ‘‘ national”’ help in a continental calamity. And indeed 
America’s plight is extreme, far graver than the Press or 
peoples of Europe are aware, in spite of all the cabled dis- 
patches. It is best expressed by a phrase from a radio 
address printed in the “ Congressional Record” (the “‘ Han- 
sard ’’ of Washington) by request of Senator Wagner, of New 
York, and endorsed by the whole of the Upper House: “‘ The 
situation is rapidly degenerating from a state of emergency to 
one of chronic pauperism and national misery.” Well might 
the impotent Hoover wring his hands over so enormous a 
wreck, echoing General Washington’s own cry of torment in 
1793: ‘‘ I would rather be in my grave than in my present 
position !” 

Wild men of the Senate and House resist all plans of 
economy to balance a Federal Budget of stupendous (and 
ever-mounting) deficit: it is already about $1,500,000,000. 
Rather do they lean to the old Bryanite heresy of an inflated 
currency, with “ pork-barrel” fantasies of relief-works up to 
$5,000,000,000 to aid 123,000,000 people, who are all more 
or less adrift without any leadership of radical and drastic 
grasp. Millions of Americans have long since taken to queer 
‘“money-less”’ living, with the plumber tinkering up the 
grocer’s bath in return for canned foods. But I may not 
dwell upon the tragi-comic stunts and makeshifts of a ruined 
continent whose governance of “drift”? would in truth 
disgrace Liberia or Haiti, so lacking is it in the first principles 
of prevision and true statecraft. 

It is not that America is without wise counsellors: she 
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has plenty of them, as I shall presently show. But these 
lucid minds are not “in politics” in a vast and irregular land 
where that cynical phrase connotes a code of public ethics 
which is peculiar to the United States. And the sullen 
masses—mixed races strung out through huge spaces and 
many climates, and with sectional interests of uttermost 
disparity—suspect all their sounder guides—especially the 
leading economists and bankers. So confusion and despair 
clash and thicken on the blind and battling American “ front”’ 
of the world’s economic war. It is a peace-time version of 
1917, whose unimaginable uproar only Lord Reading could 
now describe, or André Tardieu, as the British and French 
witnesses of “ Big Business”? methods in the midst of a 
mighty conflict in which the United States was a declared 
‘* belligerent,” whilst wholly unable to fight. As Lame- 
Duck-in-Chief, what could “ President’? Hoover do during 
the four months’ anarchy which followed his own vengeful 
defeat, and the (conditional and long-suspended) election of 
his Democratic rival ? Hoover’s vetoes on the doings of a 
naif and crazy Congress had no effect at all. Both Houses 
were soon to decree the “ independence ”’ of that vast Asiatic 
archipelago of 7,000 isles which was wrested from a decrepit 
Spain in 1898, after farcical Fleet actions in which the 
Americans had no casualties at all! So the Philippines— 
with their scattered medley of ‘‘ Christians,” Moslems, pagans 
and head-hunting savages—must inevitably pass to Japan, 
who will turn Manila into a Gibraltar and thus secure the 
mastery of the Pacific. 

Why did a sectional Congress cast loose its own far-off 
“Tndia”’ in this mindless way? Because Senators and 
Representatives were lobbied and pressed to do so by 
America’s own “ sugar-interests,” and the lords of coconut 
oil, hemp cordage and similar products. In vain did Mr. 
Hoover call that reckless Bill “‘ a betrayal of our trust.” In 
vain did his Foreign Minister hint at disasters ahead, while 
great newspapers like the Herald-Tribune lashed out at 
so insensate a Congressional move :— 
“* For clouded vision, atrophied minds and ignoble motives, nothing 
has equalled the performance of the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives in passing, by a two-thirds vote, this measure to haul down 
the American flag.” 
It is still the hope of saner men that the U.S. Supreme Court 
will reject the Act, or that the Filipinos themselves will do 
so, under the banner of their own “‘ Mister Gandhi,” who is 
Manuel Quezon, President of the Manila ‘‘ Senate.”’ 

In any event Hoover was helpless, And so pressing were 
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European calls, that he felt bound to call into counsel that 
crippled Citizen (Mr. Roosevelt can only walk with the aid 
of two sticks and steel braces on his legs), against whom he 
had warned his people last year. If the Democrat were 
chosen—Mr. Hoover declared—‘‘ grass would grow in the 
streets of a hundred cities!”” By seven million votes that 
Grass-grower was preferred to the massive Hero of 1928 who 
was then “ Prosperity’s Engineer.” And now Franklin 
Roosevelt began to function dimly in an elusive ‘‘ dyarchy ” 
of uncertain contacts. But no real President could this petty 
“ politico’ be until he had taken the Oath on March 4, 
outside the Capitol in the traditional style of open-air Inaugu- 
ration. So between the slippery stools of what Colonel 
House (and many other able Bosses) have styled “our 
negative Government,” Britain’s Cabinet fell for millions of 
money. Bar-gold by the ton was shipped off to New York, 
where it went to swell the shining Midas-hoard that is frozen 
in the vaults of the Federal Reserve Bank at 33, Liberty 
Street, eighty feet below the city’s pavement. With that 
December payment—be it noted—the whole of Britain’s 
careful Government economies for the whole preceding year 
were swept away. Meanwhile, a far shrewder France sat 
tight, with her money in her pocket and her own national 
cause and ‘“‘case”’ loud in the mouths of a realist people. 
Many of these deplored the want of a “ united front ” on the 
part of the Powers vis a vis the United States. Whereupon 
the acutest of French publicists began to expound the “ psy- 
chological factor ”’ in Britain’s pro-American policy. ‘‘ Before 
1914,” André Siegfried wrote in the Revue de Paris, “ her 
main concern outside Europe was with Russia. To-day it is 
with the United States. Great Britain has not only to reckon 
with modern America’s power: she must also remember that 
Canada and Australia are apt to sympathize with American 
views. Her first care, then, is to avoid any action which 
might arouse the hostility of the United States and the great 
Dominions.” So is the long-suffering Titan bound, thus is 
Britannia torn between the devil and the deep seas! André 
Tardieu points out that, apart from differing on the War 
Debts, France also disagrees in the vital matter of armaments 
with America. Italy and Great Britain. In the Paris Matin, 
the veteran Stéphane Lauzanne curtly dismisses Hoover as 
an Executive nonentity from November 4 last. And in the 
Journal des Débats, Pierre Bernus is still more blunt: ‘‘ We 
have already had hindrance and muddles enough with 
Presidents in office, so that we should not in any way commit 
ourselves in this empty interregnum.” 
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I am often asked to account for the blank between Elec- 
tion Day and the Inauguration of a new Chief. It dates back 
to the wilderness era, when four months was thought a 
prudent period in which to enable a new President to make 
his way to the “ jungle city ” of Washington from his home 
town. Hostile Indians might hold him up. Or flooded 
rivers, snowstorms, or sudden mishaps on the roadless road. 
But Mr. Roosevelt used an aeroplane! And at long last, the 
new Norris Bill bids fair to end the “‘ Lame Duck ”’ session of 
a discredited Congress and the futile vigil of an ineffectual 
‘* Caretaker’? in the White House, who marks time until he 
is relieved in the Presidential pageant of March 4. This 
belated reform will add yet another Amendment—the 
Twentieth !—to that cumbrous and archaic eighteenth- 
century Constitution, upon which profane American hands 
are now laid in all directions. 

The new Executive has spent the interval in the usual 


way. First of all came the “ Plum Tree,” or “‘ Pie Counter,” | 


where hungry helpers in the campaign were duly fed with | 
favours. Not even the austere Wilson could escape this | 


furtive orgie of awards: it ranges from the Foreign Ministry 
and the London Embassy to a Customs collectorship, and so 
on down to the humblest posts in the Federal service. A 
colossal and wasteful bureaucracy is America’s. Hoover 
tried hard to reduce its costly and ever-swelling chaos. “I 
have directed ”—so calamity’s victim moaned—“ that fifty- 
eight Boards, Commissions and Bureaux should be consolid- 
ated into nine Divisions.” But Congress would have none 
of this. Or rather, its Democratic leaders said : ‘‘ Let Frank 
do it!’ All Hoover’s protests went unheard. ‘‘ The same 
opposition,” he wailed to the Washington winds, “has now 
arisen which has defeated every effort at reorganization for 
the past twenty-five years.” 

What was “Frank” doing? “I am seeking information 
on a variety of subjects,” Mr. Roosevelt announced, “in 
order to prepare myself for my job.”” The foremost political 
seers over there agree that he is “astute”: it is hardly a 
promising trait for the larger business now in hand. Perhaps 
the best judge of the new President’s paces is Walter Lipp- 
mann, to whose views upon Anglo-American affairs The 
Times paid surprising deference in a special leading article. 
This cynic measures Mr. Roosevelt unkindly: ‘ He is a very 
nice gentleman, who desires to be President without any 
special qualifications for the job.” As an up-State farmer, 
no doubt Mr. Roosevelt “farmed the farmers” during his 
campaign in the usual way. But more sophisticated folks in 
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the East judged the man on his twenty-three years’ record in 
public life. “* They have detected something hollow in him,” 
Mr. Lippmann avers. “Something synthetic, something 
pretended and calculated.” . . . “Mr. Roosevelt does 
not ring true.” He cannot, it seems, make up his mind 
decisively about anything, preferring to sit on the fence, 
oracular and bland but always non-committal. So he falls 
back upon Bosses and Advisers. 

True, the President must have an official Secretariat, 
making Ministers of the men to whom he owed his nomination 
at Chicago last summer. This cowp was due to a sudden 
frame-up between William McAdoo of California (President 
Wilson’s son-in-law) and “ Cactus Jack” Garner of Texas, 
who is now Vice-President of the United States, and a political 
oddity sui generis, whom all America loves. But Franklin 
Roosevelt will be guided chiefly by his “‘ Kitchen Cabinet,” 
a peculiar but all-powerful coterie which is apparently unknown 
to Press and people over here. This is a sort of Privy Council 
en pantoufles, a conclave of intimates who have no “ official ”’ 
standing at all. Since Andrew Jackson’s day over a century 
ago, every President has his “‘ Kitchen Cabinet.” I wonder 
if Sir Ronald Lindsay mentioned this fact when he was in 
Downing Street—likening it to the famous “ Mabein ” 
camarilla of Abdul Hamid’s Turkey in former days. For it 
is in such fantasies that a true understanding of America’s 
executive mind is to be found, and not in the more formal 
visions of statecraft in the older and wiser lands. “A 
member of the Constitutional Cabinet ’’—remarked One 
Who Knows to the present writer—** meets the President out 
in the open, with every man wearing his coat and collar and 
tie. The Chief bows to ‘ Mr. Secretary,’ and together they 
pose impressively for the news-reels. But in the ‘ Kitchen’ 
behind the scenes are intimate pals assembled in their shirt 
sleeves, smoking five-cent cheroots, eating peanuts, laughing 
and talking, using familiar nicknames and getting down to 
the brass tacks of all America’s problems.” I fear this is a 
White House phase still unknown to the staider Magnificoes 
of our Old World. 

James A. Farley, the Democratic National Chairman, is 
one of Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Kitchen’? cooks—especially of the 
“ Pie Counter ”’—as dispenser of the lesser Federal patronage. 
Or as the well-informed New York Sun has it: “ James 
has his ear to the ground for claims of the deserving faithful. 
These lie in wait for him, clamouring for the jobs of nefarious 
Republicans who have grown overfat from long gorging at 
the public trough.” This not pretty stuff. But unless it be 
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realized for a White House fact, all official dealings with the 
United States will surely wither and miscarry. 

Just as Woodrow Wilson, as Governor of New Jersey, 
owed his Presidency and eight-year ‘“‘ toteing”’ guiding to 
the little Texan Colonel, Edward M. House, so did Franklin 
Roosevelt owe his present unlikely eminence to a Democratic 
“deal” at the nominating Convention last summer. And 
his political mentor is yet another “‘ Colonel ” (Louis McHenry) 
Howe, coupled with the enigmatic Raymond Moley, a Pro- 
fessor of Columbia University. Over here it is generally 
assumed that the man whom America elects as its President 
is a statesman of outstanding capacity. But the fact is far 
otherwise, as that eminent intellectual and apostle of reform, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, reminds us in his appraisal of 
them all, from General Washington down to Warren Harding 
and “Silent Cal.” Coolidge. With a few exceptions, only 
mediocrities show in this long line, for the simple reason that 
the choice of a President lies primarily with the party 
‘‘Machines”’ and not with the Sovereign People at all. 

By far the ablest constructive statesman among the 
Fathers—Alexander Hamilton—never attained the Presi- 
dency. As Boss and mentor of the mild and _ harassed 
George Washington, as well as the tireless propagandist of 
unity among thirteen mutually suspicious and hostile States, 
Hamilton shows why “it would be utterly unsafe and in- 
proper to give unlimited power to an elective Magistrate of 
four years’ duration.” A King—howsoever oppressive he 
might be—had too much at stake (Hamilton thought) to turn 
a traitor and a profiteer. 


“‘ But a man raised from the station of a private citizen to the rank 
of Chief Magistrate, possessed of a moderate or slender fortune, and 
looking forward to a period when he returns to that station, might 
sometimes be under temptation to sacrifice his duty to his interest. 
An avaricious man might be tempted to betray the interests of the 
State to the acquisition of wealth. An ambitious man might make 
his own aggrandizement (by the aid of a foreign Power) the price of his 
treachery. . . . The history of human conduct does not warrant 
that exalted opinion of human nature which could make it wise to 
commit interests of so delicate and momentous a nature to the sole 


disposal of a Magistrate created and circumstanced as would be a | 


President of the United States.” 


Hence all the “‘ checks and balances” which make any 
dealings with America’s “‘ negative Government ”’ so baffling 
to the Powers of Europe. And if only the above passage 
from Hamilton had been digested in 1919, how much dismay 
and misconception might have been saved when Wilson and 
the Treaty of Versailles, together with the League of Nations 
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and its Covenant, were all swept away like chaff by the two 
vengeful Houses of Congress that repudiated their own 
President’s signature, and swung America back into the 
disastrous “‘ normalcy” of Warren Harding—to which, by 
the way, the world’s present economic plight is clearly traced 
by the ablest of non-political thinkers. 

What can Roosevelt do? He will do what he is told by 
the Howes and Moleys of his “ Kitchen Cabinet”; those 
unofficial “‘ observers’? who pull the strings and have no 
responsibility for results in any case. As for the so-called 
War Debts, one hears much of these as hard-bargain ‘“‘ coun- 
ters”’ and potent “levers” in the new Roosevelt ‘ shuffle 
and deal.” Wilson was the first to style them “ assets,” 
hoping to mitigate his fate when called to account by as 
minatory a Senate as the one which impeached President 
Johnson long ago for “‘ high crimes and misdemeanours.” I 
will say little here about these “ Debts,” beyond recalling 
their true purport to official America in 1919, when Wilson’s 
own Chancellor—the veteran Carter Glass, of Virginia— 
reported as follows to his people :— 


** Before the creation of our great Army, the principal assistance of 
America was necessarily through foreign loans, to hold the battle-fronts 


of Europe.” 

In other words, America was at war with a mighty military 
Power: and being unable to furnish soldiers, she fought 
vicariously for a time, by providing for the needs of the 
Allied Armies who had long been bleeding and dying for 
Liberty’s common cause. All doubt upon this point is 
dispelled by recording the noble speech of Senator Cummins 
of Iowa, during the debate on the Stature which authorized 
the “ Liberty” and “ Victory”? Loans of 1917 :— 

“I should like to give to the Allies three billion dollars, with never a 
thought of its repayment under any circumstances, as our donation to one 
phase of our own War.” 

Here was a fine spirit. How came such exaltation—which 
was general throughout the United States—to evaporate so 
soon and leave behind it so unsavoury a residue of huckstering 
as has since disgraced America’s name and fame? But 
mark well the spacious prophecy of this same Grain-belt 
Senator :— 

“I feel that in years to come,” he pursued, “ the fact that the 
United States had in its possession Bonds of those great nations— 
which, when they emerge from this War will all be bankrupt—will 
create an embarrassment from which the men of these times will find 
it difficult to escape. I think it will cost us more to take those Bonds, 
and to hold them against these Governments, than it would to give 
the money with a generous and patriotic spirit, and to do something 
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which for the moment we are unable to do with our own Army and our 

own Navy ” (April 17, 1917). 

On top of this came a further gesture of goodwill. This 
took the form of a proffered money-gift—an immense sum— 
to our noble Ally France alone, in recognition of the aid she 
gave by sea and land during America’s Revolutionary War, 
and without which Independence of the rebel Colonies could 
never have been won at all. Through the U.S. Ambassador 
in Paris, this donation was declined with true Gallic grace and 
charm—even though it was in Poincaré’s “ Year of Anguish,” 
when his survey of the front line on Vimy Ridge gave his 
patriot soul the impression of ‘“‘ A rapid visit to Hell”! It 
may fairly be asked: How came France and Britain to allow 
an emotional and mercurial America to drift away from so 
lofty a sense of duty into the present squalid mentality of 
** War-Debt ” collection at any cost ? 

The reduction of the whole world’s armaments ; Japan’s 
preliminary war of conquest in Chinese territory, and the 
ever-widening panic of depression in his own enormous land— 
here are other salient problems for President Roosevelt. He 
cannot but fail, I fear, owing to confusion of counsel and the 
other chronic incapacity of an Immigrant Empire so vast in 
range, so disparate in its interests and human make-up, to 
follow with favour any leadership short of the giant genius of 
a William Pitt or a Metternich. And that America has never 
known, nor can she ever produce it so long as party politics 
of a drab and vulgar sort continue to smother anything like 
an all-national flame directed by a truly mighty mind. 
‘* Astute ’? as he showed himself in the Executive Mansion at 
Albany, as Governor of New York State, Franklin Roosevelt 
must needs go down under the preposterous (and wholly 
unnecessary) White House grind. Even the wary and 
careful-living Coolidge found it ‘‘an appalling burden,” 
rising at 6.30 and slaving at tedious interviews and signings 
and other “traditional” tasks until ten o’clock at night— 
and that in the lush era of roaring prosperity. Above all, 
Roosevelt has misery at home to tackle on a scale without 
parallel—even amid the horrors of America’s “ Recon- 


struction ’’ after the shattering of the Union in four years of | 


a desperate Civil War. 

Already the President is deafened with clashing “ notions ” 
claims from forty-eight States, of which a single one is nearly 
five times the area of England. The pros and cons of Pro- 
tection, for example. Nostrums without number for the 
people’s relief. Monetary schemes to bring back Britain 
(and other truants) to the gold standard. Fantastic plans to 
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aid America’s ruined farmers—who consider ropes and pistols 
the only way to deal with sheriffs who come to distrain over 
rural debts that run into lunar billions of dollars. New 
taxes, too, instead of rescue for the “‘ Forgotten Man ”’ of last 
year’s Election appeals from the Democratic candidate. And 
secret arming of the States’ Guards and police forces with 
sawed-off shot-guns and chemical bombs, in view of a possible 
revolution among 13,000,000 of the unemployed in a stu- 
pendous land where lawlessness has been endemic from 
frontier times. And lastly those twenty restive Latin- 
American Republics—where “giving orders and _ taking 
orders”’ is at an end and the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine” is now 
openly repudiated under the lead of that first-class Power 
which is Argentine. 

Watching this would-be Hercules wading into his Titan 
tasks, the Republicans are moved to pity: “‘ He’s got just 
about as much chance as a paper shirt in a prairie fire!” If 
only the distracted President would read and mark the 
address of Thomas Lamont (of Morgan’s) to the New York 
University. How masterly and searching a survey is his 
of the world’s madness in general—and of America’s own in 
particular ! 

Or there is Dr. Butler, of Columbia University—even 
Frank Simonds, whose caustic scathing of his country’s 
see-saws and gyrations, from 1898 until to-day, make a dizzy 
tale. Will President Roosevelt hearken to such counsellors 
as these when the proud Powers of Europe (including Great 
Britain !) go hand in hand, as it were, to a badly “ rattled ” 
Uncle Sam with the humble Dante prayer upon their debtor- 
lips: In la sua volontade é nostra pace. No—he will not 
listen, nor agree with their views of what is just and fair for 
the recovery of our sick world. For the din around the White 
House is much too loud to be measured in the “ decibels ” of 
any Noise Commission in quest of peace and prosperity for us 
all without more ado. 

Yet when this feeble Democrat—far inferior even to 
Hoover in capacity—goes down in defeat, to give place again 
to the Republicans, he may remember the musing of his 
forceful Fourth Cousin—who was the most “ successful” 
President of them all: ‘“ Nine-tenths of wisdom ”—wrote 
Theodore Roosevelt in his own strenuous day— ts being wise 
intime! And if a country lets the time for wise action pass, 
it may bitterly repent when it strives, under disheartening 
difficulties, to do what could have been done so easily, if 
attempted at the right moment!” 

THE IRISHMAN. 


SOWING DRAGONS’ TEETH 


REVIEWING the Manchurian question towards the close of 
1931, Baron Shidehara, Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
declared that the strained relations which had come to 
prevail, and the hostilities which had occurred, between 
China and Japan, were in no small measure due to the fact 
that ‘feelings antagonistic to Japan have been openly en- 
couraged in school textbooks, and have become deeply seated 
in the Chinese mind.” A year later, Professor Cyrus H. 
Peake, of Columbia University, in a work entitled National- 
ism and Education in Modern China, observed that the 
intolerant attitudes towards other nations, inculcated by the 
school systems of most countries, is a serious bar to inter- 
national co-operation. He thought that the Chinese, in intro- 
ducing chauvinism into their school textbooks, were only 
imitating the West, and he hoped that “ the present period, 
marked by the expression of an intolerant form of nationalism, 
may pass, and that the Chinese will yet contribute construc- 
tively to the realization of the world-community.” Mean- 
while, the subject of education as a source of strife had come 
within the scope of Geneva’s multifarious activities. In 
February, 1932, a small Committee of educational experts 
met there, ‘‘ to study and report on certain measures for the 
revision of passages in school textbooks which are prejudicial 
to international understanding.” This question had already 
engaged the attention of the League’s organization for Intel- 
lectual Co-operation for some years past ; it is now hoped at 
Geneva that their labours may in due season bring forth rare 
and refreshing fruit, so that brotherly love may become the 
new keynote of all school curricula, and a harmonious world- 
State their definite objective. 

In this connection it is to be observed that a special 
Mission of experts, appointed by the Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, has recently submitted to the League a report, 
based on three months’ direct investigation of the educational 
system in China, which contains a number of important 
recommendations on the subject. This report, published by 
the Institute in Paris towards the close of last year, deserves 
more general attention than it has as yet received. It deals 
with fundamental aspects of the question, and its chief im- 
portance lies in the fact that its authors have come to certain 
unanimous conclusions, which virtually place upon foreign 
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(and especially upon American) educationalists a very large 
measure of responsibility for China’s present chaotic disorder 
and unrest. Everyone interested in the future of China should 
study these conclusions and the arguments upon which they 
are based. It is particularly noteworthy that the four pro- 
fessors responsible for the report (one English, one French, 
one German, and one Polish) are definitely of opinion that 
“the fundamental problem which arises in regard to education 
in China is not a question of imitation, but of creation and 
adaptation ” ; also, that “‘ public education in China will not 
attain the value of Western education until all signs of Euro- 
pean and American influence have been eliminated.” Ac- 
cordingly, they subscribe unanimously to the Spencerian 
principle, 

“that no form of civilization which has developed in another land 
and in different conditions can become the cultural tradition of the 
new China, that is now entering upon an era of reform. New China 
must mobilize its forces and from its own history, from its own litera- 
ture, from all that is truly indigenous, extract the materials for a 


new civilization, that will be neither American nor European, but 
Chinese.” 


Finally, in this matter of adaptation, they are of opinion 
that “‘ the cultural conditions of Europe are more suitable 
than those of America for adaptation to Chinese require- 
ments.” 

The Mission’s report records the fact that, while many 
valuable educational institutes and richly-endowed univer- 
sities have been founded with the aid of the “‘ Boxer” in- 
demnity funds, there has as yet been no initiative with regard 
to the wholesale organisation of public education. It considers 
that one of the chief factors of the existing lack of organiza- 
tion is the foreign-educated student, who returns from 
abroad inspired by ideas acquired at European or American 
institutions, and accustomed to a manner and standard of 
life greatly differing from those which obtain in China. This 
semi-alien intelligentsia, which has broken away from the 
masses of the people, is naturally convinced that the solution 
of the education problem lies in engrafting models of these 
foreign institutions on China’s own education system. “* Such 
an educational system is highly injurious to the masses 
and dangerous, because a carefully educated social elite, not 
closely connected with general needs, may become trans- 
formed into an unproductive clique, enclosed within the 
narrow bounds of its own interests.” It would be difficult to 
express more concisely the net results of the misdirected 
policies, which the great religious and educational societies 
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of England and America have pursued in China since the 
beginning of the century—results which, it may be observed, 
were clearly foretold by Prince Ito, the Viceroy Yuan, and 
other “elder statesmen” in the Far East during the period 
of unrest preceding the Revolution. 

In the study of Nationalism and Education in Modern 
China, to which I have already referred, Mr. Cyrus H. 
Peake (lecturer in Chinese at Columbia University) manifests 
a very natural sympathy with the foreign, and particularly 
the American, educationalists’ point of view; at the same 
time, he frankly recognizes the actual results of Western 
learning, as it has been imparted to, and applied by, Young 
China. He shows how, under all the systems of education 
which have been adopted since the abolition of the old Con- 
fucian system in 1905, the spirit of ‘‘ modern nationalism ” 
—in plain English, a spirit of hostility to all foreigners—has 
been deliberately fostered in the Government’s schools and 
universities, until education by all private groups has become 
rigidly controlled and forced to comply with the spirit and 
aims of the State system. 

“Curricula and textbooks,” he says, “were so designed as to 
awaken among the students a self-conscious awareness of what was 
called their peculiar national characteristics, of the dangers threatening 
the existence of the nation, and of their supreme duty in life to be 
loyal, even unto death, to the nation. In view of these aims, it is not 
surprising to find that over 95 per cent. of the students in China leave 
school knowing nothing of the world at large, save as it has unhappily 
trampled upon China’s sovereign rights.” 

In addition to this crude nationalism, the student has 
been persistently taught that only through the “ unproduc- 
tive clique” of the Kuomintang can the Chinese people 
achieve the greatness which is their due. 

It is unnecessary for my present purposes to quote from 
these textbooks ; readers interested in the subject will find 
a digest of them in Mr. Peake’s book. But it is pertinent to 
emphasise the important truth that most of these works, and 
the mentality of the men who have produced them and imposed 
them upon the schools, are undeniably direct results of the 
education supplied to Young China by foreign mission schools 
and universities. There is no escaping the fact that the 
violently anti-foreign sentiments which these books express 
are those of the great majority of the modernist Intellectuals 
of that educated social élite which owes its education to 
Western initiative, praiseworthy in its intentions, but 
deplorably misguided in its application. For more than a 
quarter of a century, as a recent commentator has observed :—* 

*Vide “ China : The Pity of It,” by J. O. P. Bland—(page 101). 
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“the seeds of indiscipline and unrest have been unwittingly sown 
in thousands of schools and colleges by missionaries intent on building 
the New Jerusalem on American lines. The great majority of the 
young men connected with the political and propagandist activities 
of the Nationalist movement under Sun Yat-sen, and later under 
Chiang Kai-shek, were the fruit of the tree of knowledge planted by 
American educationalists. How ungrateful was that soil, and how 
bitter its fruits, missionaries in the South had begun to realize even 
before Sun’s death (March, 1925).” 


Dr. Stephen Duggan, of the Institute of International 
Education, has recently published a pamphlet, in reply to the 
League of Nations experts’ report, in which he stoutly defends 
the American educational system. But the Geneva professors 
had no intention of attacking that system, or the cultural 
conditions of the United States; they merely asked the 
question (long since raised by other competent observers) 
whether the American educational methods, imported into 
China with such faith and fervour, really meet the require- 
ments of the Chinese people ? To that question, the mentality 
and political morality of the present generation of American- 
educated students, Intellectuals, and officials supplies an 
all-sufficient answer. j 

As Baron Shidehara observes, in defending Japan’s pro- 
ceedings in Manchuria, it is impossible that the type of citizen 
produced by the Kuomintang’s present system of education 
can make for the improvement of China’s foreign relations or 
internal affairs; it is equally impossible, as Lord Lytton 
puts it, for China to cultivate hostility towards other nations, 
and then expect the League to save her from the consequences 
of that attitude. But the real cause of China’s present 
troubles lies further back. The mentality of the class which 
has grasped the reins of power in the country’s several govern- 
ments to-day, and its incapacity to initiate or direct a reformed 
system of administration, are conspicuous results of the funda- 
mental error, to which all Asia bears increasing witness, 
the error inherent in the assumption that it is possible, and 
desirable, to impose upon an Oriental race a new social and 
political structure, wholly unsuited to the traditions and 
character of the masses concerned. Because of this funda- 
mental error, every American mission school has been, in 
reality, a destructive factor and an element of dangerous 
disintegration. 

In support of this statement, the evidence may usefully be 
cited of an American observer, who made a close study of the 
conditions actually prevailing in 1928 and 1929. In his book, 
China; the Collapse of a Civilization, Mr. Nathaniel Peffer 
wrote as follows :— 
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“The curriculum of an American college, duplicated exactly in a 
Chinese college, does not have the same content. It does not com. 
municate the same meaning or spirit. It cannot, for it lacks the 
background, which cannot be translated into words, and for which 
words are lacking, for it is the heritage of a race. . . . What has 
happened then in China is that, for all practical purposes, there is now 
no education at all, and there has been none for a generation—none, 
that is, that carries the conviction of the old.” 

Again, he says :— 

“Every Mission school was an instrument of denationalization. 
The pupils were taught, not as Chinese children preparing to share in 
the life of the Chinese race, but as American children, and with all 
the limitations of American schooling before it was vitalized by the 
unorthodox theories of the last twenty-five years. Of literature, the 
Chinese children learned English literature. Of history, they learned 
American history. . . . Except in the English Mission schools, 
which were a minority and could not command such lavish donations 
from the pious at home, the cosmology was that of a world which began 
in all earnestness in 1776. And it is not too much of a caricature to 
say that thousands of Chinese children grew to the age of sixteen without 
any clear knowledge that there had ever existed on this planet more 
than three men worthy of emulation—Christ, George Washington, and 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

Thus during the lifetime of a generation, fierce dragons’ 
teeth have been freely sown. And as the interest of the 
missionary and cultural workers became more and more 
closely concentrated on the education of Young China, as 
the number of Chinese students under American tuition in- 
creased, and as the finished product of this education (to-day’s 
modernist Intellectuals) came to assume more and more 
importance in their country’s politics and public affairs, it 
was inevitable that the sympathies of the missions concerned, 
home boards as well as workers in the field, should become 
more conspicuously identified with the ‘‘ Nationalist’ aspira- 
tions of their intellectual progeny. It was equally inevitable 
that these sympathies should find expression in active support 
for the programme of the Westernized section of the Kuomin- 
tang, best organized and most vocal of the political parties 
striving for power ; the final result being that the missionary 
and educational societies have committed themselves to a 
policy of benevolent intervention in Chinese affairs, which 
has proved to be a powerful factor in the process of national 
disintegration. 

At every point of China’s contacts with other nations, 
and now, most notably, in Manchuria, these dragons’ teeth 
have brought forth their evil harvest of strife, ever since the 
Revolution. As regards the Manchurian quarrel, there is no 
denying that the mentality and methods of China’s ruling 
class, and particularly of the quick-witted diplomats who 
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represent her at Geneva, are direct results of the system of 
education, and of the political influences behind it, which 
have persistently encouraged Young China’s ‘“ National” 
aspirations and provocative chauvinism. To put it more 
precisely, the leaders of the Central Executive Committee at 
Nanking would never have attempted to deny or infringe 
Japan’s treaty rights in Manchuria and provoke hostilities and 
aggressive reprisals, had they not been led to believe that they 
could do so with impunity, and that Japan, in accordance 
with the Western Powers, would adhere to the policy of 
patient conciliation imposed by the Washington agreements. 

The Lytton Commission, after studying the history and 
actual position of the Manchurian problem, has proposed 
that the restoration and maintenance of friendly relations 
between China and Japan should be effected by the signature 
of new treaties, by pacts of conciliation, non-aggression, and 
mutual assistance. That a quarrel between two Asiatic nations 
can be composed in this way, and that the future proceedings 
of both parties will conform to the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League, is an assumption which Lord Lytton and his 
colleagues were bound, by all the terms of their mandate, to 
make ; nevertheless, in the light of all experience, it is wholly 
unwarranted. It becomes manifestly untenable when the truth 
is realized, that this sowing of dragons’ teeth is not likely to 
be in any way diminished or modified as the result of warnings 
such as that which has been uttered by the four Professors in 
their report to the League. On the contrary, all present 
indications point to a period of renewed and extended activities 
by English and American educational societies, and to the 
probability of an increased output of the class of semi-alien 
intellectuals, which has clearly demonstrated its incapacity 
to initiate or direct any policy of real and permanent benefit 
to the nation. 

What, then, in this matter of education is the alternative ? 
In the words of the four Professors, its object should be “‘ to 
modernize China’s own national and historical individuality.” 
The task is one which will take several generations to accom- 
plish ; in the meanwhile, if the country is to be delivered 
from the instability and unrest which have become chronic 
since the Revolution, the first thing needful is a system of 
purely national education, firmly based on the old Confucian 
virtues of reverence for parents and obedience to constituted 
authority. 


Han Fer 


THE INDIAN JIG-SAW 


WHEN one thinks of the implications of a freak federation 
of India, to which about half the States may adhere but not 
the other half, all along the innumerable borders between 
States and portions of States, and British districts and portions 
of districts, then indeed a mere policeman, who has been in 
and out of some of these borders, may wonder whether 
befogged and mis-educated statesmen know what they are 
doing. There are 108 States whose rulers sit in the Chamber 
of Princes. They vary greatly in area and population, the 
average area being about 5,000 square miles with population 
about 600,000, although the greatest State, Hyderabad, has 
nearly 15,000,000 inhabitants in an area of 83,000 square miles, 
and there are also 127 little States with average population 
of 60,000 and area 600 square miles. Finally there are 327 
separate jurisdictions or estates which Sir William Barton, 
in Modern India, calls “ States only in name.” 

Now, what is the danger presented to the general govern- 
ance of India by the existence of these very numerous States ? 
Two words will explain—fugitive offenders. If persons can 
make unlimited mischief in a State, or ‘“ Province,” and gain 
immunity from pursuit by crossing an adjacent border, it 
will be difficult to carry on the administration. Imagine a 
landowner and supporter of an autocratic prince, raided by 
bandits financed by fervid democrats from over a border; 
or, alternatively, the country house of the Minister of an 
autonomous province raided by ardent anti-democrats from 
over another border. It is well known that the worst com- 
plications arise from such incidents even where only two 
compact European States are concerned; what, then, are 
the possibilities in the vast Indian jig-saw puzzle, containing 
235 States, large and small, besides the Provinces of “ British 
India”? States jostle one another and are dotted about 
inside British Provinces, while Princes have been granted, 
or allowed to retain, tracts isolated from their capitals and 
main territory, so that you will find quite a small State in 
six or eight isolated pieces, surrounded by other States or 
British Districts. The Belgaum District in the south of 
Bombay Presidency, and the adjacent and interlying Southern 
Maratha States, form a good example of this “ kichri,” as 
it is called. Along the jagged southern borders of the United 
Provinces there is also much interlacing with the smaller 
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States of Central India, and the same jumble is to be found 
in many parts of India. 

The Government of India has secured adequate co-opera- 
tion, and prevented disputes, between all these jurisdictions 
with their ragged borders entirely owing to the fact that a 
strong central administration existed and a powerful civil 
service. All officers, of all departments, in all territories, 
felt that they were part of the same “ show,” the same Raj, 
were serving the same end. Whether British or Indian, 
whether serving His Majesty the King-Emperor or one of His 
Majesty’s faithful allies in India, it was precisely the same 
thing. A man’s job was to preserve the peace, and a decent, 
respectable state of affairs worthy of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, his allies and of their peoples. The views of a 
British police superintendent of one of our old Presidencies 
and an Indian police superintendent in the service of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam would reveal an exact identity 
of outlook in this respect. 

It would be exaggerated to claim that co-operation has 
always been perfect in that vast country, along all the 
innumerable borders. Sometimes there has been slackness 
and inattention, occasionally corruptness and protection of 
criminals by local officials, but this may occur elsewhere, 
and presents only individual failings which higher authority 
can cure. The vital thing is that the tradition and rule 
among the higher authorities has held good, and has HELD 
InpDIA TOGETHER. It is impossible to think of an Indian 
Prince who wished for other than peace and prosperity in 
adjacent territory of H.M. the King-Emperor, and equally 
impossible to imagine any of H.M.’s officers of higher rank, 
British or British-trained Indian, who felt otherwise towards 
the realm of any of the Princes. Certainly this was impossible 
twenty years ago, although uncertainty of outlook may have 
caused some deterioration among Indian officials of British 
India. As this tradition of good government and good 
police work had grown up with the British Raj in India, 
it was not difficult for a strong central Government, with 
its Governors and officers administering the Provinces and 
its ‘‘ political” officers advising the Princes, to make every- 
body live up to it. Political reformers in England have given 
no thought to these innumerable divisions of jurisdiction 
on the plains of the Cis-Sutle] and Upper Ganges country, 
up and down the ranges of hill and forest to the south, or 
near to the dangerous north-west frontier. They have been 
pre-occupied almost entirely with details of legislatures and 
executives to be set up in the ten capitals of British India ; 
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their outlook has been bounded by the walls of council 
chambers. The wider realities, civil and military, to be 
found in the “Simon Report” were rather boring to most 
of our politicians ; they are so much in love with their pro- 
jected institutions that hints about “chaos” and the like 
are distasteful to them. 

India is now faced with these proposed changes. A 
federation is to be formed, on a basis of representative and 
“* self-governing ” institutions. The main part of the federa- 
tion is to be made up of the provinces of British India, in 
which a small majority of highly articulate politicians have 
long demanded such institutions. Into this the autocratic 
rulers of 235 States, large and small, are being flattered, 
cajoled and persuaded, if nothing worse. There cannot be 
any honest doubt that these rulers do not want to be 
dominated by the politicians of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
Gujerat, Hindustan or Punjab. But they are told that they 
can enter a federation without being so dominated. If India 
were left to herself, there would be little chance of the Swaraj 
politicians dominating the Princes or anybody else, but the 
presumption is that if the British Government creates a 
Federation, the British Government, and the British soldier 
under its orders, will have to maintain it. 

Many political elements in British India are hostile to 
the position of the Princes. There has already been much 
hostility, venomous, scurrilous and seditious. The Govern- 
ment of India has had to legislate specially to protect the 
Princes from the result of the Government’s own yielding to 
‘““advanced opinion.’”? The politicians would incline to 
undermine the position of the Princes in their States, and as 
nobody likes to be undermined, countermining would be the 
inevitable answer. Surely it is impossible to doubt the 
likelihood of such developments! But how can a country be 
ruled when the frontiers, across which a “ hit and run” 
method of annoyance can be carried on, are so innumerable ? 
Nothing effective could be done by the Governor of a British 
Province whose police powers had been limited to a “ special 
responsibility’ for interference only when a Minister’s 
inability to remedy the evil had been proved, a proof which 
the Minister will never allow. The mainspring of the machine 
would be broken. 

It is likely that Indian Princes have been in the habit 
of thinking that the benefits done them by British India 
could be measured by the action of the political officers at 
their courts, with which they have often been discontented. 
This has been a mistake of the first magnitude. They should 
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think more of the Governors of the British provinces and all 
their officers who have loyally saved the borders of the Native 
States from annoyance, and their dynasties from insult. 
Will this be possible in the future? We have been told, 
although it seems incredible, that Federation would proceed if 
only about half the Native States entered it. This would prob- 
ably mean that States with a martial population, in a strategic 
position, remained outside a Federation which would lack 
their allegiance, and therefore presumably be regarded as 
inimical to their interests. What is more, the rulers of such 
States might well have the sympathy and devotion of masses 
of people outside their own domains. The dangers of such a 
position are so great that it is very difficult to believe that 
British statesmen can understand what they are doing. 

The study of detailed maps, showing the borders of 
States, large and small, and of Provinces throughout India 
would do more than anything to awaken the public to the 
perils of the situation. 

O. C. G. HAYTER. 


PARLIAMENT AND MODERN TRANSPORT 


It so happens that the reports of the first year of operating 
the Road Traffic Act are now available, and certain surprising 
results are disclosed. There are, in Great Britain, no less than 
6,434 Operators possessing 46,230 passenger vehicles. Of 
these the London General Omnibus Company is by far the 
largest, owning some 5,000 vehicles. There are, besides, 
20,820—or 45 per cent. of the whole—other vehicles, operated 
by 112 Firms each owning fifty or more vehicles. In the 
twelve months ending December, 1931, no less than 
5,266,000,000 passenger journeys were made by road, 
the average receipt per passenger journey being 2°66 of a 
penny. These figures compare with 1,606,201,000 journeys 
made by railway, at an average receipt of 9d. The impressive 
fact emerges, therefore, that the volume of passenger traffic 
by “stage,” ‘‘ express,” and “ contract’ passenger vehicles 
is approximately three and a quarter times greater than that 
of the Main Line Railways and London Tubes put together, 
whilst the total receipts from Road Transport—£58,300,000— 
is very nearly equal to the total Passenger receipts of all the 
Railways for the same period, these being £60,969,000. I 
quote these figures to show what a tremendous Industry has 
been built up, and consequently how increasingly important 
it is for Parliament to find some means whereby greater 
co-operation between Road and Rail Transport can _ be 
achieved, it being realized that road transport has not only 
come to stay but serves the Public in a manner the Railways 
cannot hope to do—no matter how efficiently managed. 

The London Passenger Transport Bill seeks to solve this 
problem of co-operation for the Greater London area, it being 
recognized that unless this co-ordination can be achieved 
further developments for extending transport facilities cannot 
be undertaken, as money will not be available in the Market 
unless there is some hope of obtaining a fair and reasonable 
return. It is interesting to notice that in all the five great 
Metropolitan Cities of the World—New York, Chicago, Paris, 
Berlin and London — local Passenger Transport has never 
been self-supporting. In the case of London is has been 
necessary for the Underground Grouped Companies and the 
Railways operating Suburban Services to resort to Govern- 
ment assistance, either in the form of guarantees of Railway 
Debenture Stocks under the Trade Facilities Acts or of grants 
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in aid under the Development Loan, Guarantees, and Grants 
Act of 1929. It is obvious that unless the Transportation 
Services of a great City like London are efficient and adequate, 
business must come to a standstill. It is the essential function 
of an Urban system of Transport to convey passengers quickly 
and cheaply and be in a position to meet the rush-hour con- 
ditions of morning and evening—a condition which is 
uneconomic because whilst the rush-hours absorb 100 per 
cent. of the available rolling-stock, in between those periods 
50 per cent. of the rolling-stock is earning no return. Besides 
the ‘“‘ compulsory movement ”’ of wage-earners in the morning 
and the evening, there is what is known as the “ voluntary ” 
movement in the middle of the day which serves the social 
and shopping requirements of the London and Suburban 
residents. Underground Railways, by reason of their speed 
and capacity for handling large volumes of traffic, are par- 
ticularly well suited for the conveyance of long-distance 
passengers, and the peak loads of the rush-hours could not be 
dealt with were it not for the facilities afforded by the 
Suburban Services of the Main Lines and the Tubes, as 
surface vehicles could not possibly undertake the conveyance 
of so many hundreds of thousands of passengers in a reasonable 
time. It is, perhaps, not generally known that fares have to 
be adjusted, not only in regard to the cost of a particular 
journey, but in order to attract to the Underground Railways 
the long-distance traffic for which they are best suited. 
Bound up with this question of fares is that of the building of 
houses in areas on the outer fringe of London, because 
obviously, if access to districts where housing development is 
taking place is not adequate, overcrowding and congestion 
will remain and the problem of slum clearance in the centre 
will become more and more difficult. 

The London Passenger Transport Bill provides protection 
for the travelling public, but will not permit fares to be so low 
as to produce no return on capital expenditure. The cost of 
a Tube Railway is roughly £1,000,000 a mile, and the cost of 
electrifying the Suburban Lines of the Main Line Companies 
is about one-fifth of that sum per mile. Unless, therefore, 
there is some cause to hope that there will be a fair return on 
capital, the Public will not subscribe to the Issues that will 
have to be made in the open market. One reason why it is 
hoped that the London Passenger Transport Bill will soon 
be on the Statute Book is that orders for millions of pounds’ 
worth of goods and material cannot be placed by the Com- 
panies concerned unless there is a definite assurance that 
thoughtless competition, and the paralleling of services by 
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road vehicles along the line of Suburban and Tube Railways 
will be prohibited and so permit the capital sunk in new 
works to earn its legitimate return. Bus feeder services to 
the Tubes will provide a far more efficient communication, 
and the Main Line Companies, with their Suburban Lines 
electrified, will be able to improve their local services both 
as to frequency and speed. 

The London Underground Group of Companies, it should 
be remembered, contribute enormous sums to the revenue 
every year. Indeed, the burden of taxation falls with 
particular severity on London omnibuses, since the Petrol 
Tax at its present rate of 8d. costs £1,250,000 a year; the 
Licensed Vehicle Duty and Licence Fees amount to another 
£500,000 a year, whilst the Local Rates—which affect the 
Tubes as well as the buses—amount to £280,000 a year, 
Thus, nearly £2,000,000 a year is paid in rates and taxes, 
without taking into account income tax paid on debenture 
profits and reserves. It is, of course, impossible to increase 
fares to meet these unexpected charges beyond a certain 
limit, and the problem has been made worse owing to 
Unemployment and the reduced incomes of persons who, 
as a general rule, use London’s transport facilities. Con- 
sequently, the volume of traffic has declined rapidly, while 
the facilities demanded by the Public have to be fully main- 
tained. Since 1931 there has been a falling-off in receipts of 
nearly £800,000. Obviously, this position was becoming 
intolerable and some immediate action is necessary. 

For all these reasons it is important that the London 
Passenger Transport Bill should reach the Statute Book 
without further delay. The features that were “ political” 
when first introduced have been removed or modified. The 
Shareholders of the Metropolitan Railways are satisfied that 
their property is not being taken from them unfairly, and a 
scheme in which the Main Line Companies co-operate has 
been approved. The Minister of Transport will not have the 
appointment of Members of the Board in his hands, and the 


Local Authorities will be able to make adequate representa- | 


tions to the Board but will have no power to exercise control. 
The chaos of the existing position cannot continue—it is 
wasteful and leads to the congestion of the streets, which 
stops speed and normal development. Without this Bill no 
more Tubes could be built and the Main Line Suburban Lines 
could not be electrified. 

R. G. 
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JEHOL, KEY TO MANCHOUKUO 


To anyone with even a smattering knowledge of the history 
and geography of Manchuria, the ultimate inclusion of Jehol 
Province in the territorial jurisdiction of the new State of 
Manchoukuo is a foregone conclusion. The recent clash at 
Shanhaikwan between Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang’s forces 
and the combined Manchoukuo-Japanese forces will serve to 
hasten the long-delayed occupation of Jehol by the latter, 
for Shanhaikwan is one of the strategic points from which 
the province can be conveniently entered. The delay has 
been due to the desire of Manchoukuo and Japan to effect 
the intended occupation without resort to force. 

Jehol is a province of 60,550 square miles, with a population 
consisting, roughly, of 3,600,000 Chinese and 700,000 Mongols. 
The province is famous as the birthplace of Chin Lung (1736- 
1795), the greatest emperor of the Manchu Dynasty which 
tuled China and Manchuria from 1662 to 1911. In 1703— 
the year in which Peter the Great established St. Petersburg— 
Emperor Kwang Hsi built in Chengteh, capital of the province, 
a magnificent palace which was maintained until the Dynasty’s 
fall in 1911 as a summer palace and a place of refuge in case 
of serious disturbance within the Great Wall. Twice did the 
Manchu Court take flight to this palace—once in 1860 when 
the British and French forces entered Peking and again in 
1911 when Emperor Hsuan Pieng, now known as Pu-yi, 
was forced to abdicate by the revolutionary risings in the 
South. Using a horse and cart, one can travel from Peking 
to Jehol City, a distance of some 150 miles, in three days. 

Although the population of Jehol is overwhelmingly 
Chinese, the Mongols have always looked upon the province 
as their own domain, and have regarded their Chinese neigh- 
bours as interlopers. The Chinese are farmers, while the 
Mongols are shepherds. Since “Cain killed Abel because 
Abel’s sheep trespassed on Cain’s cornfield,” farmers and 
shepherds have never been good friends. Indeed, the Great 
Wall, which separates China proper from Jehol, is a monu- 
ment to that eternal conflict. But this barrier did not prevent 
the Mongols and Manchus from carrying their periodic inva- 
sions into China, nor did it keep the Chinese from making 


inroads into Mongolia and Manchuria. Brave in war, the 


Mongols are no equals of the Chinese in the arts of barter 
and trade. Pitted against the business acumen of the 
Chinese, the Mongols invariably go to the wall. That is 
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why there has always been much enmity between the two 
races. The Manchu Dynasty, in order to protect the Mongols 
and Manchus, prohibited Chinese immigration into Mongolia 
and Manchuria from 1740 to the end of the nineteenth century, 
Yet, in spite of this prohibition, Chinese filtered in. Since 
the beginning of the present century, when the ban was 
removed, their influx has steadily increased until to-day the 
original inhabitants outside the Great Wall have become a 
small minority, whose simplicity and good nature have been 
ruthlessly exploited by the Chinese. 

After the Manchu Dynasty succumbed to the revolution 
of 1911, the new “ republican ’’ Government of China officially 
called Jehol the “‘ Special District of the Eastern Provinces.” 
Under the Manchu Government, as we have seen, Jehol had 
been regarded as a Mongolian reservation and also as a place 
of retreat for itself. As Jehol was settled, not by Manchus, 
but by Mongols, it had been kept separate from the three 
nuclear provinces of Manchuria—Fengtien, Kirin and Hei- 
Lung-Kiang—which together had been called the Three 
Eastern Provinces. There was not the slightest doubt as 
to the Manchu intention of keeping Jehol outside the pale 
of China proper, but as part of Manchuria. When China 
became a “‘ Republic ” in 1911, she was desirous of establish- 
ing closer relations with Jehol. For a time its governors were 
appointed by the Chinese Government at Peking. But when 
Chang Tso-lin, the late war lord of Manchuria, became 
powerful, no appointee of Peking who was not acceptable to 
him could hold office in Jehol. Moreover, in 1929 Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang, son and successor of Chang Tso-lin, 
officially made Jehol the fourth province of Manchuria. Since 
then, Manchuria, long called the Three Eastern Provinces, 
has been known as the Four Eastern Provinces. 

From the foregoing it is clear that historically, tradition- 
ally and legally Jehol belongs to Manchuria. The Great 
Wall stands a barrier between it and China. Its natives, the 
Mongols, are hostile to the further inroads of the Chinese, 
though they seem to tolerate those already settled in their 
province. The Mongols in Jehol are grouped in various 
Mengs, or Leagues, the chief of which are known as the 
Chosoto League and the Chaouda League. These leagues seem 
to maintain certain relations with the Cherimu League, an 
organisation of the Mongols in other provinces in Manchuria. 
Contrary to a statement in the Lytton Commission’s Report, 
there is no Cherimu League in Jehol. When the delegates 

of the various provinces met at Mukden, in February, 1932, 
to consider the establishment of the new State of Manchoukuo, 
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the Mongols were represented by two representatives, Chi 
Wang, of the Cherimu League and Ling Sheng, of the Barga 
District. These men were also delegated to represent the 
Mongols of Jehol who could not send their own representatives 
because of difficulties of transportation. The Mongols all 
over Manchuria saw in the new State a new hope for their 
regeneration and their emancipation from Chinese oppression. 
From the beginning of Manchoukuo, the incorporation of 
Jehol in its territory was a definite plan. 

Since 1924 Jehol has been governed by General Tang 
Yu-lin, who, like Chang Tso-lin, the late war lord of Manchuria, 
rose from the ranks of bandits. When the separatist or 
independence movements cropped up in various sections in 
Manchuria, in the wake of the Sino-Japanese crash at Mukden 
on September 18, 1931, Tang seems to have maintained an 
attitude of friendly neutrality towards them. When these 
movements culminated in an all-Manchuria conference held 
at Mukden on February 16-17, 1932, Tang did not attend 
the meeting in person, but was represented by one of his 
lieutenants, Hsieh Lu-sih. Moreover, he put his name to the 
Declaration of Independence adopted by the conference, and 
thus signified his intention of casting his lot with the new 
State of Manchoukuo. Nevertheless, Tang’s attitude was not 
entirely clear. The adherents of Manchoukuo have been 
accusing him of carrying water on both shoulders, vacillating 
between Pu-yi, Chief Executive of the new State, and Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang. deposed ruler of Manchuria, now in exile 
at Peiping. It is a well-known fact that Marshal Chang’s 
emissaries have been swarming into Jehol City, and have 
constantly threatened to assassinate Governor Tang if he 
dares to go any further in his flirtations with Manchoukuo. 
On the other hand, Manchoukuo has been telling Tang to 
prove his sincerity by severing all his relations with Peiping 
and by closing his frontiers to Marshal Chang’s emissaries 
and troops. This Governor Tang has been afraid to do, for 
Marshal Chang, though deposed, still wields considerable 
power. Evidently Manchoukuo has decided to force a 
showdown. 

From the above description it is clear that Jehol furnishes 
Marshal Chang with a most convenient base of operation 
against Manchoukuo. As is usual in such borderlands, its 
inhabitants are unscrupulous and full of adventure. According 
to Mr. Owen Lattimore, author of the scholarly book, Man- 
churia, Cradle of Conflict, the “ soldier-bandit and bandit- 
soldier menace ’”’ has been worse in Jehol than in any other 
Manchurian province. With a little manipulation, and at 
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comparatively small cost, this menace can be effectively 
used against Manchoukuo. The world has heard much about 
the “ volunteers’ conducting guerilla warfare against Man- 
choukuo. They are not exactly volunteers, but are mostl 

bandit-soldiers or soldier-bandits hired by Marshal Chang, 
Early last spring the Marshal distributed a secret notice 
among the soldiers, desperados and civilians in Jehol and 
adjacent regions. The notice, which was found on the bodies 
of “ volunteers” who were killed, or in the pockets of those 
captured by the Manchoukuo army, offered prizes for various 
forms of sanguinary service as follows :— 

“1. For capturing or killing one Japanese, or for breaking a leg 
of a Japanese, 100 yuan (silver dollars). For killing more than ten 
Japanese, 1,000 yuan. 

“2. For killing one foreigner, especially an Englishman or an 
American, 1,000 yuan. For capturing and holding one foreigner as 
hostage, 50 yuan per day. 

“3. For a pistol or a rifle captured, 100 yuan; for a machine 
gun, 200 yuan ; for a field gun, 500 yuan ; for an airplane, 5,000 yuan. 

“4. For derailing a train, 500 yuan. 

“5. Following prizes for killing Japanese army officers : A general, 
30,000 yuan ; a lieutenant-general, 20,000 yuan ; a major-general, 10,000 
yuan ; a colonel, 5,000 yuan; a major or a lieutenant, 2,000 yuan. 
One half of the above sums for wounding the officers named. 

“6. For killing the head of a council of the Manchoukuo Govern. 
ment, 20,000 yuan. For killing a Cabinet Minister of the same 
Government, 10,000 yuan.” 

The encouragement offered for the capture of Europeans 
and Americans is a clever method of embarrassing Manchoukuo 
and the Japanese. No doubt the capture of Mrs. Muriel 
Pawley and Mr. Charles Corkran, both British subjects, at 
Newchwang on September 7, 1932, was in response to that 
encouragement—an incident which created a world-wide 
sensation at the time. They were held as hostages for fifty-six 
days, but were finally rescued by the combined efforts of the 
Japanese gendarmes and the Manchoukuo police. Beside 
the notice we have described, there was another one which 
offered prizes to civilians who would effectively incite the 
populace against the Japanese and the new Manchurian 
regime. It said :— 

“1. A town or village, whose inhabitants organize themselves 
into an anti-Japanese army shall be exempted from all taxation for 
three years following the restoration of Manchuria by Marshal Chang. 

“2. Anyone, who heads an army so organized, and who succeeds 
in capturing a hsien (district), shall be formally appointed the magis- 
trate of the captured district in the event of the restoration of Man- 
churia by Marshal Chang. 

“3. A civilian wounded while serving in an anti-Japanese army 
shall receive from 20 to 500 yuan. The family of a civilian similarly 

killed shall receive 500 to 1,000 yuan. 
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“4. In the event of the restoration of Manchuria the leaders of 
the above-mentioned armies shall be formally appointed officers in the 
regular army. Those who do not wish to become officers shall receive 
cash awards. 

“5. The parents, wives, sons, brothers and sisters of those who 
betray the volunteer armies, and divulge their secrets to the enemy, 
shall be put to death.” 

It is this system of encouragement by material rewards 
which has largely been responsible for continued disturbance 
in Manchuria. Once Jehol is placed under complete control 
of the Manchoukuo Government, Marshal Chang will lose 
the base of operation which has enabled him to employ that 
system so successfully. 

Now we come to the important question of opium, the 
most “ valuable ” product of Jehol, which has direct bearing 
upon the peace of Manchoukuo. Jehol is the largest opium- 
producing province in Manchuria. While Chang Tso-lin 
and Chang Hsueh-liang were the masters of Manchuria, Jehol 
opium was shipped to Mukden and afforded them a liberal 
source of income, the exact amount of which was kept rigidly 
secret. Since the Chang regime was replaced by Manchoukuo 
and since Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang set up his government 
at Peiping, the same opium trade has been deflected to Peiping. 
This has been easy to accomplish, because Jehol is much 
nearer to Peiping than to Mukden, and also because the 
loyalty of its governor, Tang Yu-lin, to the Manchoukuo 
Government has been uncertain. When the poppy farmers 
of Jehol are ready to ship opium to Peiping, or, for that 
matter, to any other place, Governor Tang levies a high tax 
upon the article for “‘ safeguarding” its transportation. A 
large part of this income goes to Marshal Chang. Upon the 
arrival of the cargo in Peiping, the gang of “ racketeers,” 
protected by the Marshal or his henchmen, buys it, and then 
distributes it among retailers at a fabulous profit. The gang, 
moreover, extorts heavy levies from the retailers and opium- 
den keepers, who are at their mercy because opium and 
opium-dens are prohibited by law. Although no one in 
China cares a straw for this law, it can be effectively used by 
“racketeers”’ in blackmailing the “ illegal’? dealers. The 
situation is similar to the one developed in Chicago or New 
York under the Eighteenth Amendment. The only difference 
is that in China the racketeers are protected by the Govern- 
ment and the money collected by them mostly finds it ways 
to private pockets, while in America the Government has made 
sincere efforts to enforce the law and to suppress the gangs 
of racketeers. eo bE 

The Manchoukuo Government is concerned with Jehol 
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opium for two reasons. First, because it gives Marshal 
Chang much of the necessary money to carry on his campaign 
against Manchoukuo. Secondly, because the Manchoukuo 
Government has adopted a system of opium monopoly. The 
first reason is self-evident. The second calls for elucidation, 
The new Government of Manchuria is keenly alive to the 
evils of opium addiction. It believes that strict governmental 
regulation of the sale and use of opium is a wiser policy than 
conniving at clandestine traffic and unrestricted abuse. For 
this reason Manchoukuo is about to establish a government 
monopoly of all opium produced within its borders or imported 
from abroad. The projected system is similar to the one 
which has been in effect in Formosa for almost thirty years. 
No doubt this decision has been made by Manchoukuo at the 
instance of Japanese advisers. 

The system is conceived in the idea of exterminating or 
at least lessening the drug evil by weeding out addicts by a 
licence and ration system, coupled with a government 
monopoly which will regulate according to actual needs the 
importation of raw material and the manufacture of refined 
opium therefrom. No one without a licence issued by the 
proper authorities will be permitted either to sell or to obtain 
opium. An addict may obtain a licence only when the fact 
of his addiction is established by examination by an 
authorised physician. The quantity of opium for daily 
consumption will be determined by the degree of addiction, 
and is to be designated on the licence, as well as in the pass- 
book with which each licensed addict will be provided, and 
which he must produce whenever he wishes to obtain his 
ration from the licensed dealer. The dealer will be required 
to enter in his retail book the names and addresses of the 
addicts who obtain opium of him, together with the quantities 
and prices of opium sold to each. Should the entries in the 
dealer’s retail book disagree with the entries in the addict’s 
pass-book, the police authorities might investigate the dis- 
crepancy, thus minimizing the chances of the addict’s pur- 
chases exceeding his prescribed ration. 

Such, in short, is the method which will be employed by 
Manchoukuo in combating the age-long evil in China. And 
in order to carry this plan into effect it is considered imperative 
that Jehol opium should be controlled by the Manchoukuo 
authorities, for while most of the opium goes to Peiping, 
some is bound to find its way to Mukden and other Man- 
churian centres, where it is secretly handled by illicit 
traffickers. 

K. K. KawaxkamtI. 


HOW IS KENYA TREATED ? 


A SHORT time ago a small deputation went from East Africa 
to interview the Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 
position of affairs, and especially with regard to the question 
of taxation. Last year Lord Moyne had been sent out to 
hold an enquiry, and the attitude taken towards his Report 
had caused grave concern amongst all classes and in all the 
adjacent territories—not only in Kenya. Whatever are the 
merits of the Moyne Report—and the public generally were 
disposed to view it favourably—it was evident that, with the 
best will in the world, its author could not have hoped to 
make himself thoroughly familiar with the numerous problems 
which he was asked to consider in the limited time at his 
disposal. At the present time, the chief concern of the 
Government, whether at Westminster or in the three terri- 
tories, is finance. What with the world-wide depression, with 
its staggering effect on prices, coupled with hordes of locusts 
and our variable climatic conditions, the East African 
Colonies are faced with a crisis. Without implying that the 
Kenya Elected Members are the embodiment of wisdom, or 
that the Government was correspondingly imbecile, there is 
no doubt that the latter refused to take the situation as 
seriously as the country desired. They refused to have a 
local enquiry—as was done in Tanganyika—until last year. 
There is no desire to regard the Governor and his advisers 
as deliberately hostile to the settlers, but there is a great 
deal of feeling at the way in which the public and its repre- 
sentatives appeared to be studiously ignored. This feeling, 
moreover, has been greatly increased by the proposals 
regarding taxation, especially the proposed introduction of 
income-tax. The Moyne Report acknowledged the very 
large sum per head contributed by the European, a sum 
which is very much in excess of that paid by the British 
taxpayer, yet it was recommended that an income-tax 
should be imposed. The Colony, with its experience of 
nearly ten years, felt that this tax was entirely unsuited to 
conditions in Kenya. Letter after letter appeared in the 
local Press, speeches and addresses were delivered in various 
parts of the country—notably by Major Grogan—pointing 
out the hardships likely to arise from any imposition of the 
new tax. Finally, it was decided to send home Major Grogan 
and Captain Anderson to represent Kenya and to lay the 
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views of the unofficial community before the Secretary of 
State. With them also went representatives from Tanganyika 
and Uganda for the same purpose. 

In the resolutions passed at the East African Unofficial 
Conference, held September 26-29, one was so worded as to 
give the impression that any attempt to impose income-tax 
would be met by widespread opposition and non-co-operation, 
On the 15th November, the Secretary of State drafted a 
despatch, copies of which were sent to the Governors of the 
three territories, and which contained the following passage :— 

No Secretary of State could agree to consider representations 
prefaced by a resolution so improper in form and subversive in intention 
as the first resolution of the Conference. 


The deputation representing certain interests in Kenya, the Tan. 
ganyika Territory, and Uganda asked to see me, and submitted a 


memorandum which included the resolution to which I have referred. | 


I invited the deputation to meet me on the 3rd November, when I at 
once stated plainly to them that no Secretary of State could possibly 
receive any deputation from any part of the Empire which came to 
threaten non-co-operation and obstruction ; that law would be main- 
tained throughout the Empire; that I should hope that one would 
have in East Africa, as I know we have almost universally both here 


and in the various Dependencies of the Empire, the co-operation of all | 


men of influence and good will; but that any threat to resist law is a 
thing that a Secretary of State could not discuss. If it were attempted 
it would be met in the only possible way that resistance to law can be 
met in a civilized community, and quite irrespective of persons. 


That Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister took up a correct attitude, 
and that the deputation were also correct in their disclaimer, 
is generally agreed. Nevertheless, the attitude of the Colonial 
Secretary, and of the Home and Colonial Governments, has 
been greatly resented, and it may be useful to point out the 
reasons for the present atmosphere of distrust. As regards 
the local authorities there has undoubtedly been a tendency 
to ignore the people of the Colony and their representatives, 
There is always a tendency for people who are isolated to 
regard themselves and their surroundings as the hub of the 
Universe, and Kenya and its inhabitants are acting only as 
others have done in similar circumstances. 

Nor is Kenya singular in her dislike of an income-tax. 
It has been said by some that, if the average person in 
England did not approve of income-tax, it would not have 
been introduced, or have been continued after its introduction. 
The point is debatable. Without access to statistics it is 
not possible to speak with accuracy, but I would venture to 
affirm that by far the larger number of the British electorate 
have never had, nor are likely to have, to pay this particular 
tax. Whether income-tax is the fairest way of getting the 
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money needed to carry on the functions of government, or 
not, is not a point to be argued here. The British Press, both 
serious and comic, does not give an outsider the impression 
that the various “forms” are regarded with satisfaction. 
The truth is that the majority of those who have to pay 
have very little chance of objecting, and, especially in the 
case of the wealthy, it is certain that, if they did not share a 
large portion of their goods with the nation, means would 
soon be found—and means which probably would not be so 
painless—to make them disgorge. 

Now in Kenya—and also in Tanganyika and Uganda— 
we feel that, unlike the people in Britain, we have been given 
no opportunity of saying “ Yes” or “No” in a straight 
fight. We have been told that “deficits” make the tax 
imperative, but we have not been taken—not even our 
leaders until the last moment—into the confidence of the 
Government. Not only is income-tax to be imposed on us 
whether we like it or not, but we are not even told, even 
approximately, what the rate is to be. The first reason 
given by Lord Moyne for its imposition was the balancing of 
the Budget, and the second the adjustments of the incidence 
of taxation. Sir Bernard Bourdillon, the new Governor of 
Uganda, has stated the position as regards the Protectorate 
very clearly in his first speech delivered to the Legislative 
Council. Ina lengthy reference to income-tax, His Excellency 
remarks :— 

“In this connection, however, I wish to emphasize the point that, 
even if such an Adviser (a special Financial Adviser to examine and 
report upon the possibilities of further economies) were appointed, 
and even if, as a result of his enquiries, it were found practicable to 
reduce the cost of maintaining the present public services at an 
appreciably lower figure, this fact would not in any way affect the policy 
of the Protectorate Government in this matter of income-tax.” 

So far, therefore, as Uganda is concerned, Sir Bernard 
speaks as though everyone realized that the income-tax in 
Uganda had been definitely decided on some years ago. Sir 
Bernard Bourdillon tells us definitely that the new tax is 
not instead of but in addition to other taxation. 

“No assurance has been given by the Government at any time 
that the introduction of income-tax would be accompanied by any 
relief in other taxation . . . apart from the small reduction in the 
native poll-tax in the Western Province . . . a measure decided on 


for its own merits, and in no way connected with the introduction of 
income-tax.”” 


There had been the hope with many in Kenya that income-tax 
would mean the abolition of the poll and education taxes, 
and the removal of Customs. How such an idea has gained 
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the hold it has on the minds of the public it is difficult to 
understand. Meanwhile no indication has yet been made 
either as to the rate or the amount that the tax will yield. 
The Governor of Uganda says frankly that a very wild guess 
puts the first year’s amount at about £15,000. No attempt 
whatever has been made by the Kenya Government to 
calculate what yield may be expected in the Colony. Lord 
Francis Scott, speaking at the St. Andrews Dinner at Nakuru, 
said that it might come to £100,000, but gave no indication 
as to how he had arrived at that figure. Sir Stewart Symes, 
Governor of Tanganyika, in his Budget speech in Council at 
the end of October, said :— 

“ No Bill that will be introduced into this Legislature will set out to 
impose rates in disregard of standards of living that are desirable for 
the well-being of various sections of the population, or to institute 
unnecessarily formal or inquisitorial processes.” 


The fact is nobody knows anything regarding the tax. 
In introducing fresh taxation it would have been wise to 
have examined the whole field; to have discovered the 
incomes of the various classes and communities; to have 
calculated what burden these self-same communities were 
able to bear; to have found out whether any particular 
difficulties were inherent in the collection of the tax ; what the 
costs of collection would be ; and, finally, what net advantage 
would result to the country. So far as can be discovered, 
none of these things has yet been done. Lord Moyne was 
here for a few weeks, came to the conclusion that, as Kenya 
had not got an income-tax, it had better have one, stated 
that it would only be a little one, like the maid’s baby in 
Midshipman Easy, and left it at that. The Home Govern- 
ment immediately notified the various Governors that there 
was to be an income-tax, and left them to bear the brunt of 
explaining the matter as best they could, with the result that 
no one explanation is like another. Surely, even if we were 
all in the midst of a boom, we would hardly welcome taxation 
imposed in this haphazard way, but, when the vast majority 
are living in the most straitened circumstances, to be told 
that further unknown burdens were going to be heaped on us 
it is hardly to be wondered at if people express themselves 
more strongly than they should. After all the settlers of 
Kenya have been shown excellent examples of the force of 
non-co-operation. For years action by Indian non-co- 
operators has been condoned. Even when murders are com 
mitted, members of the Calcutta Corporation make eulogistic 
speeches on the criminals. The imposition of Ordinances is 
done with the greatest reluctance, in spite of the fact that 
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once they are removed terrorism immediately increases. 
Even the so-called Moderates refuse to attend ‘‘ Round 
Tables”? unless their demands are acceded to. Gandhi 
spends his time alternating between facts and hartals, sends 
messages to the Viceroy which certainly do not imply any 

eat respect, and visits the King in a costume which would 
be permitted in no other person, British or foreign. It has 
been the same in Ireland. The most extreme latitude has 
been given to those who are perfectly frank in their objection 
to the British authorities. Nevertheless, the very first feeble 
kick by loyal subjects—whose worst crime is that they want 
to have a larger share in managing their own affairs—is 
treated as a misdemeanour of the most serious nature. 
Granting that it was not a tactful resolution, it would surely 
have become the Secretary of State better had he received 
the deputation, and then drawn their attention to the lapse. 
As it is, Kenya has taken Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister’s manner 
of rebuking her very much to heart. He is a member of a 
Government which has yielded much to really disloyal persons. 

The following verses, in the Kenya Weekly News, by a 
local resident, under the pseudonym of “ Carr C. Burrie ’’— 
one which the Kenya-born will appreciate—express the feel- 
ings of many :— 


THE DELEGATION. 


“You delegates that travelled hence 
From Unofficial Conference, 
To lay its views before the great 
And noble Secretary of State, 
And for this purpose flew so far, 
Whoever do you think YOU are ? 
How can you think that he’d be moved 
By those whose loyalty is proved ? 
It’s not as if there is a war 
The nation might require you for. 
By Jove, you fellows have a nerve! 
What have you done that you deserve 
A hearing? Have you tried to reach 
Millions with rank seditious speech ? 
Whatever efforts have you made 
To interfere with British trade ? 
And what disturbance caused, of note ? 
Where are your loin-cloths ? Where’s your goat ? 
Where is the ghastly toothless smile, 
And most unprepossessing dial, 
Like that which charmed the public so 
Not very many years ago ? 
You can’t expect to air your views 
As though you had been born Hindus!!!” 


WILLIAM JESSE. 


A LESSON FROM JOSEPH 


“And he gathered up all the food of the seven years, which were 
in the land of Egypt, and laid up the food in the cities... . And the 
famine was over all the face of the earth: and Joseph opened all the 
storehouses and sold.’’—Genesis xli, 48 and 56. 


WueatT is at the record low price of under 50 gold cents 
a bushel compared with $1.70 in 1929 and 90 cents in 1913, 
A modern Joseph would be busy buying it and by so doing 
would set in motion forces likely to go far in conquering the 
crisis. Incidentally, as a big British buyer of wheat the 
U.S.A. would doubtless regard him as a very acceptable 
negotiator to settle the Anglo-American Debt. 

The most pressing of the many perplexing problems 
that confront us is how to raise world prices when the 
recognised means—at any rate under anything like normal 
conditions—have apparently failed to act. These are cheap 
money and abundant credit, which could materially aid the 
upward price movement once it had been properly started, 
but seem powerless as a starter because, so deep is the 
depression, there is little incentive to employ money profit- 
ably. The problem calls for direct intervention by powerful 
governments in raising the prices of one or two key commodities 
in which the mass of the people of the globe are interested, 
and whose purchasing power would thereby be increased. 
This could be done by direct purchases in the first instance, 
such purchases, far from being held over the market, to be 
taken clean off it. There are at least two such key com- 
modities. One is silver and the other wheat. Let us take 
wheat first. 

Out of a world population of 2,000 millions it is estimated 
that 1,300 millions are dependent on agriculture. ‘“‘ Wheat 
prices,” says ‘‘ World Agriculture ’’—published by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs—“‘are significant not only 
because of the great volume of production, but because other 
cereal prices tend to follow their course.” From the same 
authority: “The agricultural classes, as they are the most 
numerous producers, are also the largest body of consumers in 
the world.” The most effective way to raise world prices is 
to raise the purchasing power of the great mass of the world’s 
population, and one of the means of doing this would appear 
to be first to raise the price of wheat. 
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Britain, which is the world’s largest importer of wheat, 
is mainly dependent on other countries for her daily bread. 
Qur annual consumption of wheat is approximately 
240,000,000 bushels, of which we ourselves produce less than 
the odd 40,000,000 bushels. Our average stock, however, 
is probably under 10,000,000 bushels. This is not the first 
time that the question has been raised as to the risks we run 
by remaining in such a dependent position on so vital an 
issue. Suggestions have been made from time to time that 
we should keep a store of wheat equal to one year’s con- 
sumption. But the proposal I now venture to put forward 
is that, in addition to the above good reason, we should take 
advantage of the present abnormally low price to lay in a 
store of hard durable wheat with the deliberate object of 
raising the price of wheat, and through wheat the price of 
commodities generally, as a means to world recovery. 

How much then would a national store of wheat cost us ? 
This did not trouble Joseph, who simply made a levy of 
one-fifth during the seven years of plenty. But if we were 
to sell so much of our gold and buy wheat with it the actual 
purchase of our store of wheat need not cost the taxpayers 
anything provided the currency was not contracted in con- 
sequence. Gold is probably at about its top price as wheat 
is at its bottom, and to swap the one for the other would 
constitute a deal well worth the attention of our modern 
Joseph. To illustrate: If we were to purchase, say, 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat at 50 cents a bushel, it could 
be paid for by disposing of £10,000,000 of our gold; if at 
60 cents £12,000,000 and so on. With so many nations 
off gold, its future is somewhat precarious. The future of 
wheat at 50 or 60 cents a bushel seems secure, for at that 
price it is below production cost. But if in consequence 
of our purchases wheat rose until “dollar wheat” was in 


sight, we could hold our hand in buying, having accom- 


plished one objective, a material rise in the price of wheat 
with its attendant rise in prices generally. 

I recently paid a visit to Liverpool for the purpose of 
obtaining some idea of the cost of building storehouses and 
handling a large stock of wheat. To erect elevators to con- 
tain, say, 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, with up-to-date 
facilities for handling it in an economical manner, would 
cost approximately £10,000,000. A National Wheatholding 
Corporation could be formed under government auspices 
and the capital raised under government guarantee at, say, 
34 per cent. per annum. The materials used would be wholly 
British and would, therefore, increase employment. Good 
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hard wheat keeps for several years, but ultimately it would 
have to be turned over—the old wheat sold and new wheat 
substituted. But there are skilled men in Liverpool and 
elsewhere capable of handling the nation’s reserve of wheat 
with a minimum of loss and conceivably with a profit. 
Anyhow the cost would be negligible compared with the 
results to be achieved. 

It is not improbable that other wheat-importing countries 
would follow Britain’s example and lay in a store of wheat 
while it is cheap. In fact, in pre-War days this was done 
to some extent. But again as “ World Agriculture ’’ points 
out, in post-War years Germany and France have been mainly 
concerned with keeping imports at a minimum by heavy 
protective duties. An important development is also taking 
place in the Far East, where to some extent wheat is being 
substituted for rice. A rise in the price of silver might well 
further this development. 

Silver also is at a record low price and is now about 25 
cents an ounce. So recently as 1929 it was about 60 cents 
and has been higher. With wheat even as low as 50 cents 
a bushel it requires two ounces of silver to buy a bushel 
of wheat. But if we had “ dollar silver ”’ as well as “ dollar 
wheat,” one ounce of silver would buy a bushel of wheat. 
May this not indicate a way out, opened up by combined 
action between Britain and the United States ? 

Britain’s contribution towards “ dollar wheat ”’ would be 
her readiness to lay in a store of wheat at a price something 
under a dollar a bushel. Her most effective contribution 
towards “dollar silver’? would be her readiness to receive 
rupees or their silver content as a reserve against the currency, 
simultaneously with the re-opening of the Indian mints to 
the unlimited coinage of silver. This in itself would not 
raise silver to a dollar an ounce, but it would raise it to over 
70 cents. To give us “dollar silver,” either the gold value 
of sterling would have to be raised or that of the U.S.A. 
dollar lowered.* Then the rupee or its silver content could 
be received not only at the Bank of England, but at the 
Treasury of the United States as well. 

I was a young man engaged in banking in India when the 
Indian mints were closed to silver in 1893. I protested against 
it in the leading columns of more than one newspaper. Up 


*The first of these alternatives is undesirable ; the second would have 
to be accomplished by reducing the statutory gold content of the dollar. 
This process would have the additional advantage within the United States 
of providing substantial relief to agriculture and industry from the enormously 
increased deadweight of indebtedness. 
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till then practically the whole of Asia, containing more 
than half the population of the globe, measured values by 
silver which also was their principal medium of exchange. 
To compel Asia—for that was what the closure of the Indian 
mints meant—to seek, though as it turns out not to obtain, 
another standard of value has been terribly upsetting to 
both East and West. And now the gold standard itself has 
failed and the whole world is groping for something reasonably 
stable whereby values can be measured, contracts made 
equitable, and buying and selling encouraged. Give the 
Orient back its silver standard through the Occident accepting 
silver freely as money or as a basis for its money. It answered 
well enough for centuries and is well worth trying again. 
There are those who say that to remonetise silver would 
merely enable producers of it to profit from its enhanced 
value. But that is precisely one of the objects to be aimed 
at in a world where abundant credit is unable to raise prices 
through lack of profit-making propositions on which to 
lend. There is practically only one bright profit-earning 
spot in the world to-day. It is gold mining. The encourage- 
ment given to this industry by South Africa being forced 
off the gold standard is a hopeful means of raising world 
prices. But how? By increasing the supply of money ? 
Not in the first instance. But by increasing the return 
upon both capital and labour employed in the industry. 
As profits thereby earned are spent (including those made on 
the Stock Exchanges) prices will tend to rise. There will also 
be the demand caused by capital expenditure for development 
of the gold industry and other industries that will benefit from 
its expansion. It is a far-reaching question to raise, but 
were the United States to devalue the dollar so that it would 
represent less gold, as the pound now does, the present high 
price of gold in terms of sterling could be stabilised, and the 
confidence thereby engendered would give further encourage- 
ment to the gold-mining industry, not only in South Africa 
but in the United States, Canada and throughout the world. 
Why, then, should similar encouragement not be given 
to silver mining through remonetising silver and restoring 
its value to a dollar an ounce, even though a de-valued dollar 
in its relation to gold ? The spending of the enhanced profits 
from silver mining would be by no means the most important 
price-raising factor from such a development. The many 
millions of present holders of silver throughout the East and 
elsewhere would also find their purchasing power enhanced. 
As I have already mentioned, whereas it now takes two ounces 
of silver to purchase a bushel of wheat, even at 50 cents a 
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bushel, one ounce of silver could then purchase a bushel 
of wheat at a dollar a bushel. Perhaps still more effective 
in increasing world purchasing power would be the restoration 
of the price of wheat to a profit-earning basis, which a modern 
Joseph should be able to achieve. By thus placing not only 
gold but silver and wheat as well on a profitable basis, we 
appear to have a combination of forces which, supported by 
cheap money and abundant credit, would be powerful enough 
to raise world prices and to conquer the crisis. 


J. F. DARLING. 


BARTER AND EXCHANGE IN UR 


THE southward journey from Baghdad to Ur takes you through 
two hundred miles of flat country, most of it sheer desert. 
Where there is water, the river or a canal, and men have 
cultivated the soil, there are palm-groves and vegetation ; 
with more irrigation Iraq should become green again, perhaps 
as green as in the great days of Sumer ; but at present the long 
journey is one of wide wastes and far horizons, broken occa- 
sionally by mounds, undug ancient sites, which look like 
larger waves of sand on a sandy shore, and scattered at inter- 
vals there are clusters of black goat’s-hair tents or huts made 
of reed matting, all dwellings that can be moved in an hour, 
temporary dwellings, not fixed and rooted in the soil. 

Suddenly you see the ruins of Ur. First a great squat 
tower of brickwork, magnificently built with buttressed sides 
and sloping stairways still after forty centuries astonishingly 
preserved ; and then, as you draw nearer, lines of brick walls, 
some standing twelve feet high and more, some weathered 
almost to the level of the pavements they enclose, remains 
meaningless at first but gradually forming themselves into 
the ground-plans of solid construction and spacious design : and 
as the extent of the ruins becomes clear and it is realized that 
they cover an area larger than that of medizeval London, the 
conviction is borne in on one that here there must once have 
been a city which would have challenged comparison with the 
great towns of the West. 

Because the most striking of the results of excavation at 
Ur have dealt with the pre-history of the land and have probed 
the past back to the days of the Deluge and of those first 
settlers in the river valley whom we must call antediluvian, 
one is prone to forget those enormously long historic periods 
on which also our work has thrown much new light, periods 
during which civilization flourished and men lived under con- 
ditions which, apart from machinery, were not so very unlike 
our own—far more akin to those of modern cities than to 
of the desert Arabs of to-day. The Royal Tombs of Ur have 
opened our eyes to an art unsuspected before, one which for 
its technical knowledge and its sense of form may fairly be 
compared with that of almost any country and any age : but 
the thoughts and the life of these very ancient times we can 
_ still interpret only with difficulty and only in small part from 
| their material remains. But when we come to the Imperial 
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Age of rather more than four thousand years ago, then build- 
ings of all sorts and written records combine to make the 
reconstruction of the past a simpler matter and we can feel at 
home with a people whose surroundings we can visualize and 
of whose activities and their ideas we can read. 

Their houses are there; well built, well planned to suit 
the climate, with drainage of a simple sort, roomy and com- 
fortable, the houses of a folk who lived at ease and inherited 
all the traditions of urban life. Here and there along the 
tortuous streets there were shrines to the minor gods, or great 
temples set up by the State to the more important deities of 
the national pantheon; but though for the most part the 
town, like any old city of the Eastern or of the Western world, 
had grown up haphazard and conformed to no master plan, 
yet here there was one area deliberately set apart as the city’s 
centre and core. The main temples, the seat of government, 
occupied a walled area raised as a terrace above the level of 
the town ; in one corner of that terrace a second platform, 
walled and fortified, rose higher still and on it stood the 
towering mass of the Ziggurat, whose ruins seen from afar 
first strike the eye of the visitor to-day. Here there was 
space and order, and monumental buildings curiously modern 
in design, with that insistence on vertical lines and that zoning 
which marks so much of our latest architecture, housed the 
Moon God who was Lord of Ur. 

The elaborate installation of this temple area was no 
merely vainglorious show, for here was the centre of the 
social and economic life of the city as well as that of its 
religious observances. The god was a great landowner, and 
his temple was a storehouse for the fruits of the soil ; he was a 
great employer of labour, and in his temple, as in a medieval 
monastery, all sorts of trades were carried on and the business 
activities of the place were scarcely second in importance to 
its rituals. The temple, as such, organized with a staff which 
duplicated the officialdom of a royal court and combined with 
this the personnel of a great business house, was at once the 
bank and the trading centre of the town. Up the canals there 
came ships from the Persian Gulf to discharge their cargoes 
on the wharves of Ur—hard stones for the sculptor’s use, 
copper ore to be smelted, gold and silver from the mines of 
southern Persia or from the Arabian coast ; boats and rafts 
drifting down the Euphrates brought bitumen from Hit, cedar- 
wood from Lebanon, wood and stone from the highlands of 
Asia Minor; by the caravan routes from Persia, from Syria 
and from the North there arrived a constant stream of imports 
to minister to the luxury of the Empire’s capital. It is obvious 
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that a city whose inhabitants may have numbered anything 
up to half a million, set down in the heart of a deltaic land 
which did indeed produce in abundance the necessities of life, 
grain and dates and vegetables, and supported oxen and sheep 
and goats in plenty but possessed absolutely no resources of 
minerals, timber or stone, was obliged to depend on imports 
for everything beyond those bare necessities ; and since most 
of the home-grown products were too bulky and too heavy for 
carriage far afield to be profitable, these imports had to be paid 
for either in some equivalent for cash or by the barter of 
manufactured goods for which the raw material came from 
abroad. This meant that business had to be organized on 
lines which would make international exchange possible : the 
problem was practically that which confronts and sometimes 
confounds the modern world. It is therefore disconcerting 
at first sight to find that coinage was unknown to the ancient 
Mesopotamian civilization. It is true that there were certain 
symbols which might have a recognized value, but they did not 
at all amount to a currency in our meaning of the word. In 
principal all exchange was by barter, and the standards were 
gold, silver, copper or grain measured by weight. It might 
be convenient that gold ear-rings, for instance, should conform 
to certain standards of weight and therefore of value, that raw 
silver should be cast in rings of a recognized weight ; but even 
so such would have to be checked by the balance, and Abraham 
weighs out “‘ four hundred shekels of silver,” current money 
with the merchant—there was no official stamp such as 
existed for the weights themselves, no guarantee of face value. 
Where direct barter in kind was for obvious reasons imprac- 
tical and where a system of coinage was lacking, a different 
method had to be employed for trading purposes. 

In Mesopotamia the art of writing had been evolved in the 
prehistoric age, and the character of the earliest written 
documents—indeed, that of the bulk of the tablets of all 
periods—makes it clear that it was evolved not in answer to 
any need felt by men to express their thought in permanent 
form, but for the prosaic purposes of business. Even the 
most archaic tablets, covered with those pictographic drawings 
which anticipate true writing, all seem to be but inventories, 
price-lists and receipts ; long before 2,000 B.c. not only the 
system of writing but also its use in trade had been developed 
to the full, and the scribe was a business man in the first place 
and a literary character only in the second. 

The tablets of the great days of Ur explain very clearly 
how the problem of international commerce had been solved ; 
it was by what we should term cheques and letters of credit—a 
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paper currency (except that it was inscribed on tablets of 
clay) backed by commodities, gold, silver, copper and grain, 
which could be hypothecated without any literal transfer 
from hand to hand or from place to place. The temples, 
with their vast stores collected in the name of the god, took 
the lead in this, but the merchants of the town had their own 
credits and either through branch houses or through business 
agents in other cities and in other lands could carry on their 
negotiations freely. A postal system was organized, and 
although this was probably utilized mostly for government 
correspondence yet along the post roads went innumerable 
private messengers, and commercial travellers journeyed 
throughout the country and travelled into foreign parts 
armed with letters of credit which enabled them to transact 
business in every centre at which they arrived. Everything 
goes to prove that in a fairly homogeneous world the lack of a 
currency token was no bar to trade—in a fairly homogeneous 
world, because in the foreign cities with which Mesopotamia 
did business there would be almost certainly trading colonies 
of Mesopotamian subjects who would discount the bills of 
exchange issued by the merchant houses at home ; records of 
such colonies have been found in central Syria and in Anatolia, 
and they must have been widespread. Inscribed seals 
discovered at Ur and at Kish show that fairly early in the third 
millenium B.c. trade was carried on with northern India, and 
the lapis lazuli which formed the chief element in jewellery 
was almost certainly imported from the Pamirs ; in such cases, 
where the imported objects were small in bulk, direct barter 
was probably the rule; but over that wide area throughout 
which cuneiform became the recognized diplomatic script and 
Babylonian the diplomatic tongue, from Persia to the banks 
of the Nile, the theory of credit based on commodity values 
was the basis of international trade. 

Even in its details the whole thing is curiously modern. 
The system of receipts and issue vouchers employed in the 
temple storerooms reminds one of the Quarter-Master 
General’s stores ; the letters written to a merchant by his 
agents are almost exactly what might be written to-day. 
We find two formal charges of fraud made out in the names of 
two different plaintiffs living in the same street, drawn up by 
the same scribe, and we can imagine the aggrieved persons 
taking counsel together, comparing notes and together visiting 
their lawyer, a counterpart of what can be seen any day out- 
side the modern law courts of the East where the scribe sits 
and makes out the charges with the plaintiff at his elbow 
prompting every sentence. We have found the ruins of a 
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school wherein thousands of clay tablets illustrate the methods 
of education which turned out the scribe and the business- 
man—the writing-tablets are there with their “fair copies,” 
the religious books for recitation and dictation, the multi- 
plication tables and the tables of measure. From the well- 
known code of laws of Hammurabi discovered at Susa we can 
grasp the principles which held together the extremely compli- 
cated fabric of society ; from innumerable tablets recording 
the decisions of the courts in individual cases we can see how 
the laws were applied ; from imperial rescripts and letters we 
can learn how directly the central government supervised and 
directed the bureaucracy of the provinces and upheld the 
common interest against local indifference or local avarice. 

In three respects the old Sumerian civilization was, like 
that of the ancient Greeks, totally alien from our own; it 
boasted no mechanical science ; on the religious side it was 
burdened by a gross polytheism ; on the social side it was 
based on human slavery. Yet the gulf even on the social side 
is not so great as this would suggest. Hammurabi’s code, 
drawn up about 1900 B.c., embodies of course a much older 
practice, and the enactments for the protection of the widow, 
the orphan and the ward are liberal enough, while the freedom 
allowed to women—their right to possess their own property, 
to carry on business independently of their husbands, to appear 
in the law courts—gives them, in spite of polygamy, a position 
which in the West they have only recently achieved. If we 
could talk with an inhabitant of Ur as it was four thousand 
years ago on the points of mechanics, religion and the innate 
‘‘ rights” of man we should be indeed out of touch ; but on 
such subjects as agriculture and stock-breeding, commerce, 
architecture and law, on the problem of governing a many- 
sided empire, we should, allowing for conditions necessarily 
different, meet on common ground. 


KATHARINE WOOLLEY. 


MARCH DAYS 


Ir has often been said that courtship rather than possession, 
anticipation than fulfilment are the happiest moments in the 
lives of men. For possession and fruition fall short of 
expectancy, and thus is disillusion bred. This is why Spring 
has a quality which neither Summer nor Autumn possess. 
Summer can oppress with its glare and heat, and Autumn 
saddens with its beautiful decay. But there is no surfeit nor 
sadness in early Spring. Hope is enshrined there and 
gratitude, and a picture takes shape in fancy of sapphire days 
and warm moonlit nights as you spy the earliest green in 
the hedge-rows and the first almond-blossom on the tree. 
On the very heels of winter, before ever he is out at the door, 
there are premonitions of approaching change—a blackbird’s 
fluting note, a something in the atmosphere on milder days, 
a stirring in Earth’s sleep, the way the light falls on last 
year’s herbage—imaginings that melt away, wishes perhaps 
that are father to the thought, and yet recur and yet again, 
vanishing suddenly for weeks on end. And then, without 
warning, comes an hour in March when there is no more 
doubt. Spring has arrived at last, surreptitiously, on tip-toe, 
while you were looking the other way. The pastures and the 
woods acclaim her, the waters of the mere, the beasts of the 
field and fowls of the air, and the heart of man. 

On Jefson’s farm that afternoon it was the first real day of 
Spring, for a merciless east-wind had blown for the past 
three weeks without intermission and with an edge like a kris. 
He had previously been head gamekeeper and, on retirement, 
thanks to a legacy, had rented a farm on the outskirts of the 
park. The young Squire and his friends used to delight in 
his company. Many’s the time when walking up rabbits, if 
the latter were scarce, he would take a live one out of an 
enormous inner pocket, and, dropping it covertly into a tuft 
of fog, pretend he had started it and shout to the guns. He 
had even been known, in too long a lull of the firing, when 
helping behind with the beaters, to yell “‘ Woodcock forward,” 
though not a feather had been seen, and to let off his gun at 
intervals to create an impression of lethal activity in the rear 
and pleasant anticipations of heavy bombardment for the 
sportsmen stationed at the other end. During those keeper- 
ing days no one had been a greater terror to the poaching 
fraternity and he had figured in many an affray. On the last 
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occasion two of his ribs had been broken and his back so 
bludgeoned that his bent shoulders still bore witness to the 
savagery of the encounter, though he had dealt some shrewd 
blows in return before succumbing to superior numbers. 

. Now at last he had become a man of peace, rearing pigs and 
poultry and milking his cows without a thought for the 
pheasants that roosted not far from his bedroom window. 
It was rumoured, however, that the poachers still remembered 
his handling in the past, when he used to set upon them with 
a loaded stick and a couple of heavy night-dogs, and avoided 
meeting him whenever they could. Now, it was in these pigs 
of his that he took a peculiar pride, aye, for which he felt a 
genuine affection—large whites crossed with middle-whites, 
| producing porkers not so long in the back and legs as either 
* of those, which he used to assert ran too much to lean, nor so 
close to the ground as some of the other mixed breeds, which 

were apt in the eyes of the butchers to be over-fat. There 

, was a record lot that had littered from a huge brood-sow the 

| day before, seventeen of them in all; but three of the weakest, 
, | born last, had been destroyed and only fourteen were left. 
In a large kennel on a bed of straw the sow lay stretched upon 
: her side, offering a vast expanse of belly to the ravenous 
: mouths that gave her not a moment’s peace. From time to 
time she emitted a sleepy grunt, whether from fatigue or 
: pleasure it was difficult to guess. As, however, the teats 
. numbered only twelve, two of her offspring were always 
without one and had to take their chance of snatching a meal. 

{ Jefson thought that eleven of the litter would be sufficient, 
7 as, if there were more, the whole of them would suffer, so was 
going to give away, to be brought up by hand, three of the 
_ ¢ least sturdy the following day. It was amazing, he remarked, 
i to watch the little fellows running about with bright, wide- 
open eyes almost immediately they were born, and the craft 
they evinced at a few hours old in seizing the teats and 
holding on against all comers was certainly a sight not to be 
missed. In about eight weeks’ time they would be weaned 
and he was going to bring the mother back into condition 


with milk and potatoes, “‘ put a bloom on her,” as he described 
it, and then send her off to a show where, being of pedigree 
stock, she might fetch a fair price, for she would take a lot of 
feeding if kept all the winter. 

; In an adjoining kennel was another big sow expected to 
go down any time. She was evidently a favourite of Jefson’s, 


for, when he began to rub her great pendulous belly, she sank 
down in a kind of delicious deliquium, and, as he continued to 
pass his rough hand over her dugs, grunted her appreciation. 
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It was supposed to help the business along, he said. However, 
it was not always you could get on with a sow. Some of 
them had devilish tempers when they had a litter, as he knew 
to his cost. A few years previously one had farrowed in that 
very kennel and, on going in to feed her, he had picked up a 
piglet to test its weight, when the sow had turned upon him 
in a rage and driven him into a corner, holding him at bay 
there. Luckily he had had a bucket with him and in self- 
defence had beaten her with it till it was completely flattened 
out, but she had still tried to get at him with open jaws. He 
had then thrust the end of the pail between her teeth, where- 
upon she clamped them down upon it in a fury and with a 
twist of her powerful neck swung him right round, fortu- 
nately, however, in the direction of the door through which 
he escaped. What patience, anxiety and hope, what sense 


of accomplishment, what love, contentment, hunger, what. 


will to suffer and to live, were in those two kennels that 
March day! What an endless, ever-swelling procession of 
pigs there would be from these two families; what huge 
mountains of succulent, sustaining food for towns as yet 
unbuilt and people as yet unborn! And in thousands of 
such homesteads reproduction was in progress that Spring 
morning. 

There were a number of lambs outside the lodge-gate in 
a field of young grass occupied by another tenant, an up-to- 
date farmer of the newer sort. Covered pens had been 
erected in the lew under a wood for the ewes about to drop 
their burden, and several rough shelters roofed with straw 
were dotted about in the open against the bitter blasts at 
night that blew from the Peak. The lambs seemed to be 
regarded by their owner as prospective joints only, to be 
tended with care and provided for with all the skill at his 
command until fit for the cleaver, but otherwise as devoid 
altogether of interest and evoking not a spark of pleasure on 
their own account. The butchers took them at twelve or 
fourteen weeks, or sometimes a little more in the case of 
twins, the latter not being so well-developed as the single 
births. In the bright sunshine they were frisking round the 
ewes, skipping and leaping, the joyfullest picture imaginable 
of innocent youth in its first sweet freshness. And ever and 
anon they would attack the udders of the dams, bumping and 
charging at them without mercy to get a proper purchase, and, 
as with legs splayed out or on their knees they drank the life- 
sustaining stream, ecstatically wagging their long tails. 
When thus besieged, the mother would sometimes uncon- 
cernedly move on, slightly bored or knowing there was no 
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more milk on tap for the moment, or maybe regarding it as 
a kind of discipline for a little too forward an eagerness and 
the taking of things too much for granted. Some of these 
babes were only a couple of days old, ludicrously long in the 
leg and slightly unsteady, but as greedy and wanton as the 
rest, gazing at you enquiringly with their small black faces 
and skittish mien. They were the very epitome of early 
Spring, and it was fit they should enjoy life while there was 
yet time, for in three short months they would be offered up 
as a sacrifice on the murderous altar of human hunger. 
Shameful indeed in the midst of this enchanting scene that 
visions of mint-sauce should occasionally intrude upon the 
mind ! 

Near-by the rooks were building in the topmost branches 
of the ash-trees. In the previous May nearly all the fledglings 
had been shot by the farmers for the sake of the crops and 
only the old birds, with a few exceptions, had been left behind. 
Muir, the bailiff of the estate, had his own ideas about the 
rooky population. He maintained that they lived for over a 
hundred years and that most of the young ones migrated each 
winter to some other site, leaving their forefathers to carry on. 
He pointed out, in support of the theory, that a rookery never 
increased in size from year to year, though the annual holo- 
caust might partly account for this. Whatever the actual 
truth, a rookery, like a village, unless engulfed by a growing 
town, will retain its individuality from generation to genera- 
tion and, in favoured places, from century to century. The 
rook is the most respectable and dignified of birds. He loves 
order, tradition, and historical continuity. Muir knew of a 
man on the Stock Exchange who had purchased a property 
with a fine avenue of limes leading to the house. Over and 
over again this territorial upstart had tried to tempt rooks 
to build there, obtaining nests from a neighbouring rookery 
and, at considerable risk to those employed, planting them 
high up in his own trees ; even going so far as to nail shoulders 
of mutton to the branches for possible visitants to peck at. 
He also imported young rooks from other districts and kept 
them in cages in the avenue, feeding them for several weeks 
and then giving them their liberty. It was not, however, the 
slightest use. They would not stay, much less lay an egg. 
Muir, who was acquainted with the man’s agent, had prophe- 
sied at the time it would be mere waste of money, for, he 
averred, it took three generations of a family in the same seat 
before rooks would look at it. An ancient country mansion, 
standing in a park, with an avenue or a thick clump or two 
of elm or ash is what they appear to like best, or some old 
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College walk or Cathedral close. It is tradition they seem to 
be fond of, a place where there is an old proprietary stock. 
But once they have firmly established themselves, it takes a 
cataclysmic upheaval to turn them out. You may destroy 
three-quarters of the rookery and yet they will cleave to it, 
replenishing their ranks the following season. You may try 
every kind of deterrent and persecution and, if only the trees 
are spared and remain sound, they will face it out, whatever 
treatment is meted out to them. The love of home rises 
superior to every rebuff. They are the aristocracy of our 
feathered world, not the smart set with its frivolous plumage 
and light song, but the great order of exclusive county 
families that by birth, breeding and tradition supply the 
counsellors, diplomats, statesmen, augurs and social oracles 
for the rest of the avian race. A rookery, Muir used to say, 
was a centre for the whole of the bird life round it. Although 
it might pass unnoticed, the other birds were usually more 
silent when a rooks’ solemn conclave was taking place, for in 
that sable Parliament laws were debated concerning standards 
of conduct and other such weighty matter that left their 
impression on all the flying host. Their code was a stern one 
and the punishment for offenders fitted the fault. For a 
slight misdemeanour a nest might be partially destroyed and 
have to be rebuilt; for the graver sort the culprit would be 
expelled from the colony to seek a home elsewhere. But for 
an unforgivable crime he would be set in the midst of his 
peers on an open patch of ground. They would sit round 
him in judgment, grim and at first in silence. Muir had once 
witnessed such a scene. Arguments would be heard for and 
against, obvious counsel for the defendant employed, even 
the public admitted at a respectful distance, and then, if 
found guilty, the prisoner, utterly crestfallen, with sunken 
head and drooping wings, would be pecked to death without 
pity in the view of all. Does anyone doubt the sagacity of 
these grave and law-abiding birds? If only we could under- 
stand their discussions and interpret those raucous cries as 
they go about their business throughout the year, man surely 
would learn something to his advantage regarding the 
economy of the home, the duty of the citizen to the State, 
the pursuit of communal aims undeflected by sectional or 
selfish interests. Is there a more homely, yet arresting 
spectacle than a string of rooks returning from the fields of 
an evening ? As the gloom gathers in the landscape, in they 
come from their feeding-grounds after following the plough 
and harrow, one after another in slow and stately procession, 
silhouetted against the darkening sky, uttering their harsh 
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salutations as they approach and drop into the trees. It is 
a sight that is worth the seeing, these black-coated senators 
going home to bed. On this sunny day in March they were 
busily engaged repairing the old nests, a few of the young 
birds, spared from last May’s slaughter, building new ones. 
What a ceaseless babel they kept up, what comings and 
goings, what bickerings and advice, what scornful repartee 
and sage reminder, what jealousies and unconcealed con- 
tempt! And soon all this pother would have quieted down, 
the speckled eggs would be lying on the swaying platforms, 
and a period of comparative quiescence would ensue. And 
then, a little later, yet another generation would see the light 
of day to carry on the old tradition and learn the ancient lore. 
They are almost the earliest heralds of a new-born world. 

But it is in the hushed penetralia of the woods that, 
quietly and unobserved, you may catch her first light footfall 
and earliest-taken breath, indrawn with so ghostly a sigh 
that, had you not been listening, it would never have reached 
your ears; that you may detect the first imprint of those 
flying feet which soon will be racing through the valleys, and 
over the hills and plains of waiting England. The first 
anemone is in flower, palely glimmering in the undergrowth, 
and near it are the earliest leaves of the hyacinth which in a 
few weeks will carpet the forests with its misty blue. A 
hen-pheasant has just crossed one of the glades, shyly, as 
though pursued, and rapidly hidden herself in a thicket on 
the other side, while close behind, a moment later, stalks her 
magnificent suitor, gorgeously apparelled, with head erect, 
slowly and proudly stepping in her wake. And other plants 
are there, modest ones, putting forth their stems and con- 
voluted leaves to carry and protect the precious flowerlet, the 
coming glory of their brief career ; and many diverse birds, 
chippering and piping in the naked branches, rehearsing their 
parts, feebly as yet, for the grand symphony of passion that 
soon will flood the land. In the stillness about you, with- 
drawn from all disturbing sights and sounds, you hear the 
stealthy preparations going forward and you glimpse the 
head of the procession, that mighty cavalcade of Youth, 
entering the portals of this vast cathedral, while the first 
strains of the organ are trembling overhead. 

The teeming piggeries, the lambs, the rooks, the pale 
windflowers, the budding twigs, proclaim the advent of softer 
hours, and, though you turn up the collar of your coat as you 
follow the footpath across the fields, you whistle as you go. 

GopFREY LockER Lampson. 
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Wuart is it that lures men and women into the heat and 
hardships of South African deserts? Big game, scenery, 
danger—these do not supply the whole answer. You can 
see every wild animal, from elephant to bushbuck, easily 
enough in more favoured parts of the country. The desert 
is a denial that scenery ever existed. 

Donald Bain, that old South African hunter and explorer, 
told me why so many parties from England and America 
came to him seeking new trails in the desert. The Bushmen! 
The tiny, cringing people of the Stone Age, far more like 
monkeys than humans—they form the real fascination of the 
Kalahari Desert. When our young children are grown up 
the Bushmen, probably, will be nothing but a legend ; almost a 
fairy tale. They represent exactly the people who lived just 
after the birth of our world. They do not even brush the 
fringe of our civilization. As the white man advances, so 
the Bushman draws back shyly into the farthest corners of 
the desert. Donald Bain is one of the handful of interested 
Kalahari travellers who have patiently broken down the 
Bushman’s fear of contact and learnt how these dwarfs 
really live. 

Nowhere in Southern Africa has the Bushman any land 
he can call his own. The whole sub-continent was his before 
those foreign invaders, the Bantu and the Hottentot came. 
For centuries he has been outlawed and persecuted. Even 
in modern times, when the Germans colonized South-West 
Africa, the Bushman was shot at sight. He has no tribal 
law, he recognizes no chief, he builds no villages. All attempts 
to civilize the Bushman have failed. In prison he frets like a 
wild animal and dies. Those distant law courts which have, 
at long intervals, to deal with Bushmen, recognize this fact. 
In Bechuanaland the maximum sentence which can be 
imposed on a Bushman for murder is two years. In South- 
West Africa a Bushman who shows signs of dying in gaol 
must be released immediately. 

This is the story of an expedition into the Kalahari 
Desert, the last real stronghold of the Bushman, under the 
leadership of Donald Bain. He took with him three American 
men, the wife of one of them, Mr. Saunders, a taxidermist, and 
Mr. Symons, a naturalist, who was accompanied by his 
young son. 
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We had, said Mr. Bain, about seven hundred miles of 
uninhabited desert ahead of us, in which, of course, there 
were no petrol dumps. The possibility of finding water was 
remote. Satisfied as we were with the performance of our 
motor-trucks, it would have been dangerous to attempt the 
crossing with our springs loaded down to the axles. So we 
bought another truck to carry water and petrol. From 
Windhoek our route lay almost due east to Gobabis, over a 
road which is one of the best in the country. At Gobabis 
we said good-bye to civilization, and headed our caravan 
into “‘ the blue.” 

The track passed through a settlement where a romantic 
and adventurous band of tough Boers have found a new 
home. They left the settled areas of the Transvaal in the 
eighties of last century, filled with the exploring spirit, to 
cross the Kalahari in ox-wagons. Out of that nightmare 


journey came only a few score of the fittest—their gallant 


dead were left all along that terrible route. 

After fifty years in Angola the Boers decided to turn their 
faces south again to their own people. They came—2,000 of 
them, including a few very old men who had survived the 
ordeal of the Kalahari on the way north. Here at Gobabis 
they settled. 

Just before we reached the Bechuanaland frontier the 
track crossed a high stone ridge—the last stone, and the last 
hill, we were to see for hundreds of miles. From the summit 
we gained a marvellous panoramic view of the rolling dunes 
of the desert. How far one can see, in the clear atmosphere 
of the early morning, it would be difficult to estimate, but, 
viewed through a pair of powerful binoculars, the distance 
to the horizon is certainly not very far short of a hundred 
miles. Before long we were in the Kalahari proper, and 
down to real hard going. Over long distances I was able 
to follow the trail I had blazed on a previous expedition nine 
months earlier. Mile after mile, and day after day, we 
ground our way through sand flats, and over sand dunes, 
radiators boiling incessantly. We had to stop once in every 
mile to refill the radiators. During the daytime the heat was 
intense, but the temperature fell to below freezing point 
every night. Had it been possible, we would have travelled 
at night, but I lose my sense of direction after dark. All the 
stars I recognize have a way of getting jumbled up, or flit 
about in such a way that I might go back on my own tracks. 

At least a dozen times a day, one or other, and sometimes 
all of the trucks, would stick in the sand. Grass and shrub 
would have to be collected, the sand shovelled away from 
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the back axles, and all hands would shove—often for a dis- 
tance of half a mile or more. Engines, clutch plates, and 
transmission were put to the test, and by the end of the 
day we were exhausted and the engines seemed weary as well. 

Driving in sand calls for a great deal of experience ; and 
some of the party, in the early stages of the trip, were often 
puzzled. Each day saw an improvement, however, and by 
the time we had reached firm ground once more, it would 
have been difficult to find, anywhere in the world, a more 
competent set of sand drivers than those who handled our 
caravan. We had already been into the Namib Desert with 
these trucks. During that expedition, and the Kalahari 
crossing—in a period of three months—we covered five 
thousand miles, of which quite a thousand was done on low 
gear, over some of the worst country in Africa. Apart from a 
couple of broken springs we had no mechanical trouble, and 
on the entire journey only one puncture. 

Ghanziland is surely one of the most fascinating countries 
south of the Equator. The very fact of its extreme isolation 
makes a strong appeal to those, who, like myself, are attracted 
to the lonely and out-of-the-way corners. Established by 
Cecil Rhodes in the early days as a buffer between the German 
activities in South-West Africa and his own enterprises in 
Rhodesia, it consisted originally of about three hundred farms. 
It was then an elephant hunter’s paradise; but as the 
elephants diminished, so did the settlers. Some joined the 
Angola trekkers in the north, others returned to civilization. 
About twenty-five families remain, and they are completely 
cut off, north, south, east, and west from the rest of the 
world by hundreds of miles of desert. Their mail is carried 
by a Bushman to and from Gobabis—a journey which lasts 
for weeks. They order their supplies at odd times when the 
chance occurs. To run out of tea or sugar or other groceries 
usually considered essential, for two or three months, is a 
common experience which disturbs them not at all. And yet, 
for all their isolation, they are progressive farmers, owning 
comfortable and well-furnished homesteads, and neat gardens. 
There are even a few well-constructed tennis courts. 

The country is healthy—the finest ranching country in 
Africa. The people of Ghanziland have immense herds of 
cattle; but the marketing problem is almost insurmountable. 
It is only during short periods, at rare intervals when the 
shallow Kalahari Pans contain water, that they are able to 
run their cattle through, and then only at great risk to both 
man and beast. They are obliged to wage perpetual warfare 
against lion and leopard. Wild Bushmen, who inhabit the 
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desert on all sides, take heavy toll of any animals straying 
too far from the fold. Farm labourers do not exist. Those 
of the Bushmen who live in the immediate vicinity, and have 
become more or less accustomed to the white man, will con- 
descend to herd a mob of cattle in exchange for food and 
tobacco ; and, while it suits him to behave himself, no more 
competent herder could be found in the world than the 
Bushman. But inevitably, sooner or later, there comes to 
him that irresistible call of the wild, and, without a word, he 
disappears into the desert. 

These Kalahari Bushmen, far from the influence of 
Europeans or natives, live the lives and observe the customs 
of their ancestors of a thousand years ago. They are, with 
few exceptions, tiny folk, light-coloured, with the typical 
wizened features of the original Bushmen. ‘They possess no 
cattle, living entirely on what they dig out of the ground, 
or kill in the chase. Their only covering is a small skin 
apron, and their only weapon the bow, and bone tipped 
arrows. ‘These arrow heads are covered with a deadly poison. 
I have seen a gemsbok die five hours after it had been struck 
by one. 

The Bushmen make no permanent camps, sleeping in 
small grass shelters and huddling together for warmth. They 
decorate themselves with ostrich egg shell beads, laboriously 
made, and woven together in the form of a band, or strung 
on a thread of sinew around their necks. I have spent weeks 
with them in their camps, and, although I have often found 
them difficult to approach, I have never known a happier or 
more cheerful people once they had made up their minds 
that no danger was present. Like the animals, they are 
harmless until attacked; and then, as our pioneer fore- 
fathers discovered to their cost, they will turn as fiercely 
upon their enemies as a wounded lion. I do not suppose 
that, as hunters or trackers, they can be equalled anywhere 
in the world. Their very existence depends upon their 
ability to stalk; and after stalking, to follow the wounded 
animal across miles of country. They are not physically 
strong—by which I mean that it would only require the 
strength of one of my thumbs to hold a Bushman on the 
ground—but they can run 40 to 50 miles in a day without a 
morsel of food or a drop of water. 

They can, and do, exist for indefinite periods without 
water. The country they inhabit absorbs every drop of rain 
immediately it touches the soil, and only on rare pans is 
there enough to drink. These pans are so shallow that the 


| water is evaporated almost immediately ; but, while it lasts, 
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the Bushmen collect what they can in ostrich egg shells, and 
hide them beneath the sand. When, as frequently happens, 
this reserve supply gives out, they obtain their moisture 
from the tsama, a desert melon; but the supply of these, 
too, is often exhausted, and the parched Bushman is then 
forced to search for roots and moist bulbs, which, fortunately 
for him, are fairly plentiful. During such times he will not 
move in the heat of the day. He simply buries himself in 
the cool sand, well below the surface, in the shadow of a bush. 

On the whole run from Gobabis to Ghanzi, and from 
Ghanzi to Lake N’Gami, although the veld was in excellent 
condition, we did not see a single head, or even any trace of 
big game. Nine months earlier I had passed over the same 
country, and was seldom out of sight of huge herds of several 
varieties. It is very difficult to account for the migration 
of game, especially those which seldom drink water. There 
will be many who will refuse to believe that as large and as 
active an animal as a gemsbok never drinks—that is to say, 
he never goes to water. I have found gemsbok three to four 
hundred miles from the nearest water, in country as dry as 
ashes, and where for at least two years there has not been 
even the suspicion of a green leaf. Ostriches, springbok and 
eland are equally independent ; and so are giraffe, wildebeest, 
hartebeest and kudoo. It has been suggested that these 
animals obtain their water from roots and bulbs, in the same 
way as do the Bushmen; but I have never seen a buck in 
the act of digging. 

Lake N’Gami, described by Livingstone as a great inland 
sea, is frankly a disappointment—a shallow, insignificant, 
grass-covered depression which no more resembles a lake 
than a penny whistle does an orchestra. The floods seen by 
the early explorers are only a memory. We crossed the 
‘“‘ lake” in a dense cloud of dust. Soon after leaving N’Gami 
giant palms appeared: the trees were larger and more 
plentiful. The track follows a wide depression, an overflow 
from the Botletle river. We followed this depression for 
sixty miles. Then, on topping a small rise, we came sud- 
denly on a broad, flowing river. For weeks we had hardly 
dared to clean our teeth with water; and the sight of this 
expanse caused great excitement. 

We found a delightful camping spot where the ground 
was covered by a mat of short soft grass, shaded by trees. 
The water, the reeds and the trees were filled with new 
varieties of birds, and in a couple of hours George Saunders 
was fairly buried under a mass of feathers. Natives arrived 
from across the river in crazy little canoes. When we asked 
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for snakes and insects for our collection they went out and 
found them. We asked for fish; and lo! they arrived with 
full baskets. They carried water, and brought fuel, and as a 
reward we bought and killed an ox. This delighted them, 
and they danced for us; but here I must admit that they 
were rather too enthusiastic. The dance started at 8 p.m. 
and went on without a break until the sun rose the following 
morning. The dancing was truly wonderful, differing from 
any other native dance I had ever seen, but the din was 
terrific and sleep impossible. 

Six miles from our camp lay Maun, the capital of the 
native reserve, and the residence of the chief Matebe. The 
Kuropean population consists of Captain Potts, the magistrate, 
and his wife, a doctor, police officer, and half a dozen traders. 
They are almost as isolated as the people of Ghanzi; but 
Maun has the added disadvantage of being one of the un- 
healthiest stations in Bechuanaland. At Maun I was sur- 
prised and delighted to meet two old friends from Ghanzi— 
Dick Burton and Andy Malone. Burton hailed originally 
from New Zealand, and Malone from Australia. Both of 
them arrived in South Africa with the Australians during 
the Boer War and drifted into the desert afterwards. They 
are famous cattle men, having successfully crossed the desert 
many times with large mobs of cattle—a dangerous but 
profitable business. They are among the finest horsemen in 
Africa, and few men know more about the Kalahari. 

I decided, with one companion, Sinkler, to take one of the 
trucks and explore the edge of the Okavango swamps to the 
northward of Maun. The journey from there to Livingstone 
presented no difficulties ; so we arranged to meet the rest 
of the party there. On this journey a guide was essential. 
Lieutenant Hope of the police provided us with a most 
intelligent native who proved to be a splendid hunter as well. 
Unfortunately he was unable to speak a word of English or 
Dutch, and as I am no Setuana linguist it was necessary to 
secure an interpreter. Here again we were lucky, for we 
discovered a Swahili boy—who was not only satisfactory as 
an interpreter, but turned out to be a first-class cook. 

Early in the journey we entered the fly belt, and at the 
same time began to see game on a grand scale. It was 
obvious, from the way the animals gazed at us as we bumped 
noisily through the veld that they were seldom disturbed. 
They allowed us to stop and walk towards them, and in this 
way we secured some beautiful photographs. Just as the sun 
was setting the lions began to roar, and throughout the night, 
sometimes in the distance, and often very close at hand, they 
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were seldom silent for more than a few minutes on end. If 
there is any part of the world that carries a larger number 
or greater variety of game to the square mile than the terri- 
tory in which we now found ourselves, then I certainly have 
never heard of it. At every turn we came upon something 
fresh. Buffaloes stampeded across our path in herds of from 
fifty to a couple of hundred. Mixed herds of wildebeest, 
zebra, ostrich, and tsessebe raised clouds of dust as they 
galloped ahead of us, only to stop, swing round and allow us 
to approach to within a few yards. Eland took no notice of 
us, and the poor old giraffe—who always arouses in me a 
feeling of pity—strolled up to within twenty yards and stood 
blinking at us. Impala crossed our track by the hundred. 
Sable and roan stood snorting and stamping, and every few 
yards a warthog would trot off into the bush. A magnificent 
kudoo bull, with the glint of the sunshine on his long spiral 
horns, stood firmly in his tracks as we passed him at a dis- 
tance of fifty feet. Small buck, and birds of every descrip- 
tion, darted in and out of the grass, or rose in rocket-bursts 
of colour as we drove down upon them. Monkeys scampered 
for cover, and baboons in swarms shrieked and cursed and 
displayed their usual bluff of threatening to attack. 

As I was anxious to get in touch with the local Bushmen, 
and having seen the spoor of several in the neighbourhood, 
I fired shots in quick succession as soon as we had fixed our 
camp. ‘This had the desired effect, and by the evening half a 
dozen men and several children had arrived. They were 
gluttons for mealie-meal, and that night we overcame their 
shyness by giving them plenty. 

Next morning we waded into the swamps, through a couple 
of miles of shallow water, intersected by large islands. 
Lechwe, water buck and reed buck were in great abundance, 
and we sighted, also in the distance, large herds of tsessebe, 
buffalo, and impala. In the afternoon we strolled into the 
bush and, spotting a large duiker which we needed for meat, 
Sinkler took a shot at it. The buck at the moment was 
standing in a small clearing, at a range of perhaps seventy-five 
yards, near a patch of dense bush. A second after the shot 
was fired we heard a tremendous commotion, immediately 
on our left, and were just in time to dive behind a tree before a 
herd of buffalo, about sixty strong, crashed through the 
undergrowth and appeared not ten yards from us. I realized 
that they had not seen us, and, frightened by the shot, were 
merely stampeding. I was very relieved when the last one 
had passed. Some of them were so close that I could have 
poked them in the ribs with my rifle barrel. That night 
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there was dead silence, and not even a jackal was heard ; 
but before dawn we heard the loud and distressed bellowing of a 
buffalo. Before long we heard the growling of the lions, 
and then we realized that a battle to the death was in pro- 
gress about two hundred and fifty yards from where we lay. 
The fight lasted until daylight, the bellowing became fainter 
until it was nothing more than a groan. 

The Bushmen, wide-eyed and excited, crawled from 
beneath their coverings and crept into the firelight. Whisper- 
ing, but very alert, they followed the progress of the fight 
as though they themselves were participating. They listened 
in silence to the growling of the lions, but whenever a loud 
bellow was followed by a short sharp grunt, indicating that 
the buffalo had got home with a thrust of his horns, they 
chuckled with delight. It was evident that they had seen 
many such battles. Every sound conveyed a definite mean- 
ing to them. When the bellowing had given place to a low 
sobbing moan they appeared to be depressed, they glanced 
at one another in awestruck silence, shivered, and heaped 
wood upon the fire. 

Sinkler, my companion, was armed with a heavy calibre 
rifle, and I had a .300 Springfield; and as soon as the 
sun rose we marched forward. Grass had been uprooted and 
deep tracks in the sand showed where the lions had been 
dragged along as they clung to the old bull buffalo’s quarters. 
We followed the tracks of the battle for a hundred yards or 
more, and they led us through a small cluster of trees, beyond 
which, and right in the open, but almost entirely hidden by 
the long grass, lay the buffalo. The lions were quarrelling 
fiercely among themselves. When we came within forty 
paces we saw two lions, one standing broadside on, the other 
lying over the carcass, endeavouring to tear a hole in the 
buffalo’s side. 

I whispered to Sinkler to take the lion on the right. We 
fired simultaneously, and dropped both—and in the next 
few seconds came the thrill of our lives. Sinkler’s lion was 
dead, but mine rose and came straight for me. Suddenly, 
out of the grass around the buffalo, there appeared at least 
fifteen full-grown lions. All of them charged straight for us. 
In describing it as a charge, I do not wish to imply that they 
were attacking us. Like the buffalo on the previous day 
they were stampeding ; and as the country beyond was open, 
they instinctively made for the nearest cover, which happened 
to be where we were standing. 

My next shot stopped the wounded lion at ten yards, the 
next broke the neck of a big lioness at 13 yards, and she 
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rolled over like a rabbit. As she went down another passed 
her, and over she went; but the shot was too far back, and 
later I was obliged to give her another bullet. In the mean- 
time I spotted a big chap, racing through a clearing on my 
right. I was in good form that day, and turned him over 
with my first shot. He lay still, but growled ferociously. 

After the first shot Sinkler’s gun had misfired, and then 
jammed. It let him down badly on several occasions when 
he needed it most ; but I am inclined to blame the ammunition 
he was using, and not the gun. Just as the last lion was 
disappearing from view, I got in one more lucky shot, bringing 
our total bag up to six, in a space of time which certainly did 
not exceed twelve seconds. 

Only three were dead, however, and the others were on 
their legs again a few moments later, their actions leaving no 
doubt about what their next move was going to be. My 
magazine was empty, but I had time to slip in four cartridges 
when the first one came. Sinkler rolled him over, dead. 
By this time there was another one coming, but a bullet made 
him change his mind in a hurry, and he turned sharply round 
and made off, to die in the bush five hundred yards away. 
The third, although he was the noisiest of all, made no 
attempt to charge, limping off as fast as he could go. We 
had to run hard, and far, before we were able to finish him 
off. Several of the Bushmen had accompanied us when we 
left camp, and amid all the excitement 1 remember having 
wondered what had become of them. When the last shot 
had been fired they suddenly appeared, and I realized that 
they had prudently retired to the safety of the trees. 

I cannot say that I was proud of our slaughter, and I do 
not believe that, unless I am obliged to, I shall ever shoot a 
lion again. I have always admired the lion, and in my 
dealings with him I have found him to be a decent kind of 
fellow, who, if left alone, behaves like any other gentleman 
would. The fear that the sight of a lion inspires, when one 
meets him for the first time in the veld, is the result of nothing 
more than an old superstition. The chances are a thousand 
to one that—whether he is alone or one of a crowd—he will get 
out of your way as quickly as possible. Should he stand and 
look at you, it is probably because he is feeling at peace with 
all the world, and is only mildly curious. Cornered or wounded, 
he is an entirely different fellow—but so are you and I. 

We built a platform in the trees, not for the purpose of 
adding to our bag, but to watch the arrival and behaviour of 
the lion troops. The platform was erected eight feet from 
the ground, and thirty feet from the bait. We strolled out 
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to take up our positions just as the sun was setting. Very 
soon we were astonished to see three yellow forms spring 
up from behind the buffalo and disappear into the grass. 
They ran about two hundred yards—then they all turned and 
roared together. It was still light, but they stepped out 
into the clearing, sat on their haunches, and stared at us. 
It was then that the murder took place, for we could not 
resist killing two more. 

We spent that night, and the two following nights, on the 
platform. It was sufficiently large to accommodate both our 
bed rolls, and we lay in comfort, smoking innumerable 
cigarettes, while the lions moved in snarling groups around 
the carcass. The slightest movement or the sound of our 
voices would send them scurrying off like streaks into the 
darkness, grunting their annoyance as they ran. At a 
hundred yards, or less, they would roar furiously for a few 
seconds, and then very quietly they would return, one by 
one, or in twos and threes. 

We came to know a few of them quite well by sight, and 
even had names for them. They never seemed to scent us, 
no matter which way the wind was blowing, and they took 
no notice of our cigarette smoke. Hyenas were in the 
vicinity all the time, and made the night hideous with their 
yells ; but they never approached until the third night, when 
the lions had left, and there were only a few bones remaining. 
We had no scruples about shooting hyenas. Our chief 
regret was that we had no flashlight apparatus for photo- 
graphy. 

The presence of the dead buffalo, and the lion and hyena 
carcasses, attracted thousands of vultures. These sinister 
creatures, with a number of wise-looking old Marabou storks, 
sat perched on the trees for two days, patiently waiting for 
their chance to eat. It had, of course, been necessary to 
cover up the kills during the daytime ; but on the third day, 
as the lions had vanished, we decided to leave the bones 
exposed. Within a few minutes the vultures descended ina 
cloud. With a great beating of wings, and fighting fiercely, 
they tore at the few remaining morsels, and in less than an 
hour had stripped the bones bare of every shred of meat. 

Now our hunting was over. We struck off in an easterly 
direction, crossed the Mababe flats, and eventually picked 
up the tracks of our caravan. By noon the next day we 
caught up with the rest of the party, who were in camp on 
the banks of the Chobe. Just before meeting them we nearly 
ran over what, from its length, I should judge to be one of the 
original mambas which Noah released from the ark—the most 
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deadly snake in Africa. It reared up about six feet from the 
ground, and, as the truck swerved, it practically brushed 
against Sinkler’s arm. Although it took only a second or 
two to seize a gun and jump out, there was then no sign of 
the snake to be seen. 

We travelled down the Chobe through some delightful 
country until we reached Kasangula—a police station at the 
junction of the Chobe and Zambesi. Here South-West Africa 
(Caprivi strip), Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and 
Bechuanaland are separated only by the width of the river ; 
so, engaging an old flat-bottomed boat, we visited all four 
territories. 

It was strange, almost bewildering, to come back to 
civilization and to eat rich food in the magnificent dining room 
of the Victoria Falls Hotel after those weeks in the dusty 
desert. Stranger still was the roar of the Falls—thousands 
of tons of crashing water—that lulled us to sleep, to dream 
of the great brown thirstland of the Kalahari. 


L. G. GREEN. 
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THE LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THE draw for the Davis Cup was made on February 2 at the 
Elysée Palace in the presence of the President of the French 
Republic, M. Lebrun, and many well-known French lawn 
tennis officials and players. 

Thirty-three nations have challenged France for the 
trophy, and this entry equals that of 1928, which was the 
largest in the annals of the competition ; a certain proof of 
the ever-growing popularity of the game as a whole, and of 
the Davis Cup competition in particular. This year twenty- 
four nations have entered in the European zone, and it is 
obvious that something must be done to reduce the congestion 
in this zone, and various propositions have been put forward. 
A scheme for dealing with this was suggested by Mr. H. A. 
Sabelli, the Secretary of the Lawn Tennis Association, was 
passed by a vote of the nations last January, and will come 
into operation this year. The proposal consists of holding 
a qualifying competition among the European nations, with 
the exception of those European nations which survive to 
the semi-final round of the competition proper. The four 
semi-finalists in the qualifying competition are entitled to 
challenge in the following year, together with any European 
semi-finalists of the present year’s competition proper, and 
any non-European entries. Under this plan, the challengers 
in the European zone will probably never exceed twelve or 
thirteen in number, and may sometimes be as few as eight 
or nine, depending on how many non-European nations enter, 
and how many European nations survived to the semi-final 
of the previous year’s competition. This scheme seems fair 
enough, and will certainly eliminate one round from the 
Davis Cup competition, thus giving an extra fortnight in 
May before the first round has to be completed, and cutting 
out much travelling. 

There is, of course, one obvious drawback to this new 
method, which is that this year the number of Davis Cup 
ties will be increased because all those European nations who 
do not survive to the semi-final round will have to start in 
June to play through the Qualifying Competition, in an 
endeavour to be eligible for the competition proper next year. 
This overlapping of the old and the new system is unfor- 
tunate, but there seems to be no other method of launching 
the new scheme. The entry in the European zone is 
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strengthened this year by the addition of the South African 
and Australian teams. In 1932, the former did not challenge, 
and the latter played in the American zone. 

Great Britain has a very favourable draw, appearing in 
the easier top half, with Italy as the most likely nation to 
impede our progress to the final. Our opponent in the first 
round is Spain, who have choice of ground, but if we prove 
victorious in our first encounter, the next three rounds will 
all take place in England, should our players survive thus 
far. It is early days to forecast the composition of the British 
team, but there does not appear to be any young player 
likely to depose Messrs. I’. J. Perry and H. W. Austin in the 
singles. We are justified in hoping that these two players 
may do great things for England in 1933, for they are still 
young, and show every promise of improving. Mr. Austin 
was none too fit last season, having undergone a minor opera- 
tion early in the year, and Mr. Perry, in spite of losing ground 
in 1932, still has the makings of a great player. Our doubles 
pair is not so obvious, for there is no outstandingly good 
doubles team in this country. 

Spain has one player of international class in E. Maier, 
who is quite capable of threatening either of our singles 
players. He is the holder of the mixed doubles champion- 
ship with Miss E. Ryan, and gave a fine display of the singles 
game when he defeated Borotra last year at Wimbledon. 
But there does not appear to be another Spanish player 
capable of winning either a single or a double against our 
team, always supposing our representatives play up to form. 
Great Britain could oppose India or Finland in the second 
round with confidence, particularly as this event would take 
place at home. But a tie against Italy in the third round 
would be a much stiffer proposition, although here, again, 
we would have the choice of ground, a decided advantage, 
as the Italians are not so formidable on turf as they are on 
the hard courts. Their leading player is De Stefani, who is 
one of the best singles players in Europe. His finest per- 
formance to date was to reach the final of the French Hard 
Court Championship last year. But as in the case of Spain, 
Italy is a one-man team where international tennis is con- 
cerned, for De Morpurgo is not available, and G. Palmieri, 
a one-time professional, will probably not be eligible under 
the new Davis Cup regulations. The winner of this third 
round tie would advance to the semi-final, and under the 
new system would be assured of a place in the draw for next 
year’s competition. 

The other semi-finalist in the top half will almost certainly 
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be Czechoslovakia, who have one notable player in R. 
Menzel. Should Great Britain and Czechoslovakia survive 
to the semi-final, we should have choice of ground, and the 
English grass courts do not suit the swift volleying game of 
Menzel, who has learned all his tennis on hard courts. The 
lower half of the draw is very strong, with Germany and 
Japan as the most likely survivors in the third quarter, while 
Australia and South Africa will almost certainly come to- 
gether in the third round of the bottom quarter. 

The Australians—who challenged in the American zone 
last year—arrived in England very late in the season and 
probably, in consequence, did not show their best form. But 
this year arrangements have been made which will enable 
them to make a very welcome appearance in the British 
Hard Court Championships, which are held at Bournemouth 
in April. Their team has already been nominated, and 
will consist of Messrs. J. Crawford, V. McGrath, A. Quist, 
and D. B. Turnbull. Crawford, who reached the semi-final 
of the singles at Wimbledon last year, only to be overwhelmed 
by Ellsworth Vines, has recently shown such splendid form 
in Australia that he has twice defeated Vines, and successfully 
defended his title of Australian champion in face of a very 
strong American attack. 

Vivien McGrath, who has victories over Vines and 
Gledhill to his credit, will make a very strong second string, 
and Adrian Quist is evidently close on his heels. In a recent 
press interview, Mr. Vines is reported to have said that Quist 
is at present a better all-round player than McGrath, although 
perhaps not so consistent. He also states that “‘ McGrath is 
very ‘stale’ at present,” an unfortunate condition to be in 
when he is shortly embarking on an important European tour. 

The South African team will be chosen from Messrs. Max 
Bertram, V. G. Kirley, and N. Farquharson. J. Condon and 
C. J. Robbins are expected then to offer a strong resistance to 
Australia. 

Nevertheless, the odds are on Australia winning the 
European zone, providing the players can reproduce the form 
they recently displayed on their home courts, in spite of the 
claims of South Africa, Germany, Japan, and not forgetting 
Great Britain. As the United States have very little opposi- 
tion in the American zone, it is on the cards that the Inter- 
zone final will be contested by Australia and the U.S.A., and 
the winners of this tie have the right to challenge France for 
the Davis Cup. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


“ LONDON’S GONDOLA.” 


A correspondent writes to the Editor as follows : 
In Mr. Orlo Williams’ article on page 257 of the present 
number of The National Review, lines 24-5, it is written: 


‘a hansom cab, the now extinct vehicle, which 
Stevenson had lately styled ‘ London’s gondola.’”’ 


Please—please—why Stevenson ? 

The coinage is Disraeli’s. See Lothair, which appeared 
(how well I remember it!) in May, 1870. Stevenson’s first 
work appeared, I believe, in 1878. 


Lothair—* hailed a cruising hansom which he had 
previously observed was well-horsed. °Tis the gondola 
of London, said Lothair, as he sprang in.” 


See Lothair, Hughenden Edition. 
p. 112. 
February, 1933. 


Mr. Orlo Williams says : 


““T had forgotten the passage in Lothair and ought, no 
doubt, to have remembered it. But the point of ascrib- 
ing the simile to Stevenson was that in 1883 the New 
Arabian Nights had come out in book form; and it is in 
the story of the Young Man with the Cream Tarts, or one 
of its sequels, that the simile is used. It would, there- 
fore, be familiar to Londoners of 1883, more probably 
from that use than from the original one. No doubt 
Stevenson remembered it from Lothair.” 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the “rain amounts’’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are : 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rainfall during the coming three months will be 
below the seasonal amount. 

(6) That, however, in the extreme S.W. of England, the 
total rainfall during these three months will differ 
little from the normal figure. 

(c) That during March, after the first ten days of that 
month, there will be a slight deficiency of rain in 
N.E. Scotland and §.W. England. 

(2) That during April there will be a general deficiency 
over all the British Isles, excepting the 8.W. of Eng- 
land. 

(e) That during May there will be a slight excess of rain 
in the 8.W. of England. 
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(f) That in the 8.E. of England the temperature during 
the coming three months will mean out at a figure 
above the seasonal average, so that, in that district, 
the spring of this year will be accounted an early and 
mild one. 


WEATHER Notes FOR MARCH. 


In the 8.E. of England the sequence of weather changes 
during March is expected to be somewhat as follows, but the 
exact dates given can only be regarded as approximate: 

March | to 4.—Uncertain, but mild at the opening of the 
month: improving and becoming colder as the period ad- 
vances. A barometric depression affecting the district at the 
end of February or beginning of March. Strong Southerly 
winds about that time. The disturbance immediately fol- 
lowed by a veer of the wind into the N.W. quadrant, bringing 
finer and colder conditions for two or three days centred 
about March 3. 

March 5 to 11.—A changeable period, and becoming 
temporarily mild, with Westerly winds. A shower likely on 
or about March 5. Rain again on or about March 10 and 11. 
Valley fogs developing occasionally between March 5 and 9. 

March 12 to 18.—A cold period, commencing mainly fine, 
but becoming unsettled and changeable again. The wind 
from some Northerly point, and occasionally veering into the 
N.E. Fine between March 12 and 14. Some snow or rain 
squalls between March 15 and 17. 

March 19 to 25.—An unsettled but mild period. The 
barometer falling to a low point on or about March 22. The 
wind backing into the 8.W. quadrant and increasing to gale 
force about March 22. The day temperatures increasing 
noticeably, but the nights continuing rather cold. Showers 
likely about March 20 and 23 ; snow or rain about March 25. 
A noticeable increase of sunshine during this period. 

March 26 to 30.—A windy but dry and rather cold period. 
The wind in the N.E. quadrant again for about five days, 
strong at times. Weather otherwise fine, with a generous 
allowance of bright sunshine from March 27 onward. Inland 
frosts at night. 

March. 31—The fine bright period continuing with little 
interruption. Day temperatures increasing at the end of the 
month. The wind returning to a Westerly point ; the change 
of wind likely to be accompanied by a short thunder shower 
in some localities. 


DunBoyngE, 18.11.33. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


EGYPT SINCE CROMER 


Egypt since Cromer. Volume I, by Lord Lloyd. (Macmillan 
and Co., 21s. net.) 


THE land of Egypt has been rich in biographers, as regards its 
recent history. Lord Cromer, in addition to his adminis- 
trative gifts, possessed a good pen; his annual reports were 
read by hundreds for their literary excellence, and in two 
books he told the story of Egypt as he had made it. Milner’s 
England in Egypt gives a fascinating picture of our occupation 
in its early days, and Lord Zetland’s Life of Lord Cromer 
carries us up to the day of the great Pro-consul’s retirement. 
No one, however, has hitherto found courage to set down 
the story of Egypt as governed by Lord Cromer’s successors, 
and this is the task which Lord Lloyd has undertaken. 
Volume I, now published, gives us an account of the adminis- 
trations of Sir Eldon Gorst, Lord Kitchener, Sir Henry 
MacMahon, and Sir Reginald Wingate, down to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Edmund Allenby, and the arrival in Egypt of 
the Milner Mission in December, 1919. 

This cannot have been an easy book to write. Lord Lloyd 
has succeeded because he never loses sight of main principles. 
To use a military simile, tactics are not allowed to dominate 
strategy in his mind. Therefore, while he unravels the tangled 
skein of Egyptian politics with impartial skill, he judges each 
event and character in his story in their relation to funda- 
mental policy. His book is much more than a history of 
Egypt: it is an essay on Imperial Statesmanship as applied 
to Oriental races. While principles of policy are ever present 
to Lord Lloyd’s mind, he has, more often than not, sorrow- 
fully to record a complete disregard of them on the part of 
those responsible for dealing with the Egyptian problem. 
Lord Cromer achieved his wonderful success through a 
capacity for facing facts, and the exercise of an overwhelming 
personality. Yet even he never faced up to the question as 
to how, why, when, or whether His Majesty’s Government 
should fulfil their pledge to retire from the occupation of 
Egypt. His excuse for this deficiency is that he preferred not 
to raise the question, knowing that the Home Government 
were afraid to formulate a definite policy, and would, there- 
fore, take refuge in evasion. Yet Cromer was not one to allow 
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his opinion to be swayed by expediency, and if he had held 
definite views, it is hardly possible that he should have left 
no record of them. It seems likely that—traditional Whig 
as he was—he allowed his Liberal principles to cloud his 
appreciation of the facts. At the bottom of his heart he must 
have known that the possibility of handing Egypt over to 
independent self-government according to Western standards 
in any predictable future—if at all—was a mirage. He must 
also have foreseen the difficulty of reconciling Egyptian 
independence with British Imperial interests, such as the 
safety of our communications with India and the Far East. 
Yet by silence, if not by consent, he allowed both these ques- 
tions to go by default. If Lord Cromer would not speak out, 
lesser men could hardly be expected to do so. Our difficulties 
in Egypt can all be traced to our failure to think out our 
policy in the light of realities and to act accordingly. Our 
rulers, of whatever Party, have “ a persistent habit of refusing 
to face difficulties outright and of not showing the courage of 
their convictions. Realities which are found inconvenient are 
hastily covered by fictions which have a convenient appear- 
ance.’ To this ingrained habit there has recently been added 
an eagerness “‘for immediate results; all our sowing must 
bear fruit ‘in our time.’ To this impatience is joined a 
shrinking from criticism, and an almost obsequious desire 
for popularity.” These quotations furnish the text from which 
Lord Lloyd preaches the whole sermon of British-Egyptian 
relations. 

When Lord Cromer finally left Egypt, his successor, Sir 
Eldon Gorst, may well have felt that his task, as successor 
to “The Lord,” was a superhuman one. As it was idle to 
expect him to be Lord Cromer, which réle was he to assume ? 
He chose the part of a conciliator. His predecessor had exer- 
cised complete sway over the mind and actions of the young 
Khedive. Gorst sought to give the Egyptian ruler a freer 
hand, and to promote his authority and prestige. He also 
arranged for the development and extension of the Municipal 
and Provincial Councils as a step in the advance towards 
responsible self-government. The immediate result of these 
concessions was not happy, though there is no space to dwell 
here on the political unrest which culminated in the assassin- 
ation of Boutros Pasha. 

Gorst’s successor, Lord Kitchener, restored order with a 
firm hand, and by the magic of his name and personality. 
His practical mind was not specially interested in the political 
aspects of his task. He relegated these to the background, and 
devoted himself to bettering the lot of the fellaheen by schemes 
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of drainage, land colonisation, and the regulation of agricul- 
tural indebtedness by the 5 Feddan Law. In this respect he 
followed in the footsteps of Cromer, who had always felt that 
the chief raison d’etre of our occupation of Egypt lay in our 
power to promote the well-being and improve the condition of 
its people. Kitchener disappeared from Egypt on the out- 
break of war in 1914. During the four years of storm and 
stress which followed, much else went with him. Consider- 
ations of policy were of necessity overlaid and forgotten, and 
Egypt became a mere pawn in the game of War. In Lord 
Lloyd’s opinion we committed two errors in our dealings with 
the Egyptians in the early days of the struggle. We should, 
in the first place, have enlisted their active help and co- 
operation on our side. Instead, we announced that we asked 
for no assistance or sacrifice from them, and the services of 
the Egyptian Army were refused. The Egyptians, therefore, 
remained disinterested and, in the long run, disgruntled 
spectators of the scene. When Turkey entered the war 
against the Allies, the whole position of Egypt was altered. 
It was necessary to separate her definitely from the Ottoman 
Empire. Two courses were open to Sir Edward Grey, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He could incorporate 
Egypt in the British Empire. Under such stress of circum- 
stances this step would have aroused no opposition from the 
other countries associated with us in the Government of 
Egypt. Or he could adopt half measures, and thus perpetuate 
the anomalous position which had hampered us for so long. 
Sir Edward Grey chose the latter course, and from this fatal 
step spring all our subsequent troubles. He declared a British 
Protectorate over Egypt, and in place of the Khedive ap- 
pointed his uncle, Hussein, as Sultan. In so doing, he pleased 
nobody, and solved none of our difficulties, and these diffi- 
culties multiplied apace. The Capitulations remained, as 
before, a source of endless friction ; it was still possible for the 
foreigner to fish in our troubled waters ; Egypt, though not 
at war, became to all intents and purposes a battle-ground ; 
a huge and ever-increasing British army occupied it as a base 
for operations in the Dardanelles and in Palestine, and their 
claims for supplies and labour bore hardly on the fellaheen ; 
the standards of efficiency of the British officials in the 
Egyptian service dropped lower, as the best men were taken 
to fight, and no one had leisure or understanding to realise 
that discontent and underground political agitation were 
undermining our position with the Egyptian populace. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s announcement of his Fourteen Points, and of 
the principle of self-determination for small nations, and the 
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British adherence thereto, lent additional support to the claim 
which was growing up in Egypt for complete independence. 
The sudden incursion into a war-worn and bewildered world 
of an ignorant Sunday-school teacher in the guise of the 
saviour of mankind was a tragedy from which the world will 
not soon recover. When peace came, no statesman had time 
or energy to spare for Egyptian affairs. Saad Zaghul was 
openly preaching independence, and demanding, as a right, 
to go to Paris to plead the cause of an independent Egypt at 
the Peace Conference. In Lord Lloyd’s view, it would have 
been wiser to accede to his request ; in the clash of world 
negotiations, Zaghul and his grievances would have found 
their proper level. A visit to London was likewise rejected, 
nor can the Foreign Office be justly blamed for thus turning 
a deaf ear to Egypt for the time being. Their fork was 
overloaded with hay, and their own officials in that country 
gave them no warning of danger. In March, 1919, the British 
authorities at last took alarm and arrested and deported 
Zaghul and three other ringleaders of the Party of Indepen- 
dence. Instantly Egypt flashed into rebellion and _ riot. 
Sir Edward Bulfin, summoned to command the troops, suc- 
ceeded in restoring order, and the situation showed improve- 
ment when Mr. Lloyd George took a hand in the game. 
Acting under the influence of the Foreign Office, which hoped 
to ‘‘ place”? a man of their own, Mr. Lloyd George super- 
seded the High Commissioner, Sir Reginald Wingate, who had 
a lifelong experience in Egypt, and appointed in his stead 
Sir Edmund Allenby, whose only acquaintance with that 
country arose from the fact that he had used it as a base for 
his advance on Palestine. Allenby was a great soldier, but as an 
administrator he was unknown; however, on arrival, he issued 
a proclamation, asking “‘ responsible Egyptians ”’ to state their 
grievances, and when the Committee of Independence asked 
for the release and return of Zaghul and his fellow rebels, 
the High Commissioner at once granted their request, at the 
same time giving the agitators permission to travel where 
they pleased. It would be difficult to exaggerate the force of 
the blow thus dealt at British prestige and authority in 
Egypt. Thenceforth every inhabitant of that country had 
graven on his heart the maxim: “ It pays to revolt.” It was 
in an atmosphere thus clouded that the Milner Mission to 
advise and report on the condition of Egypt landed at Port 
Said in December, 1919. Their recommendations were not 
acted on, as we know. The story is a melancholy one, and 
apart from its obvious lessons, one or two considerations 
emerge. The French also possess an Oriental empire, and 
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except for troubles with the frontier tribes in Morocco and 
unrest in Syria, the natives of their dependencies have spent 
these years of post-war unrest in peace and contentment. 
As Lord Lloyd points out, while the deputies and senators of 
Algeria sit in the French Parliament, in less advanced 
colonies development lies along the lines of civilizing the 
native to be a good native, and not a mixture of Western 
and Eastern ideas. 

We are creating autonomous Parliaments among Eastern 
races at a time when Parliamentary government, in the 
judgment of many wise observers, is proving a failure. Italy 
has discarded it, apparently to her own advantage. We are 
shirking the responsibility for the welfare of the peoples we 
rule over, which has been the chief justification of our Colonial 
Empire, by providing them with institutions which those 
peoples do not understand, and cannot use to their own 
advantage. Are we wise in so doing ? MM 


ADVICE TO LITERARY CRITICS 


In the course of his appreciation of Professor Oliver Elton’s 
new book, The English Muse (Bell, 16s.), Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, in the Sunday Times of February 19, delivered 
himself of some admirable advice to would-be literary critics. 
His words will strike a chord in the hearts of all literary 
edtiors. He imagines a young man coming to him in the 
days when he was at the New Statesman, and desiring vaguely 
to review “history, biography, belles lettres,” to which Mr. 
MacCarthy replies, ‘‘ All that tells me is that you are fond 
of reading, many people are . . . you are enthusiastically 
and ignorantly interested in literature. . . . An Editor does 
not want your reaction to Webster. I can’t fill these columns 
week after week with thoughtful idiosyncratic nonsense. 
You must find out what others have thought about him. Your 
own sensibility is to the good. I don’t want macadamized 
reviews. But you must consult the Professors, and, if 
it came to a choice, I would rather that you took your review 
wholesale from them than entirely out of your own head, 
though a good review springs from both sources. Yes, if you 
are going to be a literary reviewer you must start by acquiring 
a Library of Criticism. . . . Who do you suppose Professors 
Saintsbury, Grierson, Elton, Mackail, Raleigh, Ker, wrote 
their books for? . . . They wrote in order to keep people 
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like you and me straight. They believe in learning and 
culture. Therefore, when I send you a book on a literary 
subject, go first to the Professors. They are men with a 
passion for literature. . . . But being, however, in positions 
of responsibility they could never allow themselves—simply 
because, say, they admired Dryden—to sniff at Milton. They 
had to cultivate a sense of proportion, and, to be of any use 
to me, you must show it. ... Meanwhile, be humble— 
ib... . 

Suppose I send you a new edition of “‘ Suckling to review— 
‘natural easy Suckling.’ You don’t know that Congreve’s 
Millamant praised him admirably, but Elton does. You 
don’t know either that Lovelace in his Lines to Lucasta, 
spoilt one of them, by altering it in a later addition . . . but 
Elton does. Crib from him. That is what he is there for; 
that’s why he wrote—to make the culture of the average 
critic a little more thorough. . . . Beddoes’ resemblance 
to Poe as well as to the Elizabethans ? You'll find it hinted at. 
Tennyson ? You don’t know that Tears Idle Tears and Now 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal were a new species of lyrics springing 
at once into perfection. . . . And, again, note the importance 
of ‘the wonderful surface in Tennyson’s work, which, as in 
Pope’s covers a varying depth of soil?’ You will react to 
Tennyson and dozens of poets as a man from Mars, if you are 
not nudged. . . . I won’t employ you unless you read the 
Professors. They—we—are coral insects building the reef 
that protects the lagoon of literature from the restless sea of 
nonsense and confusion. . . .” 

We have only given a part of what Mr. MacCarthy said, 
and every word should be pondered by those who write or 
talk about literature. We hope the paper will be reprinted, 
for it is all pure gold. But the advice only applies to literary 
critics. There are no cribs of the same kind for critics 
of historical works. When a book on any period of history 
is published you can compare it with another historical 
work on the same period, that is all. There are no Eltons, 
Raleighs, Mackails or Saintburys, no Kers or Griersons, to 
help you. You must have your own political and historical 
views, and you must support them by extensive reading. 
The swell literary critics, mentioned by Mr. MacCarthy, can 
occasionally supply you with a thumbnail historical sketch 
from their vast literary stores, and you have the dictionary 
of national biography, and the encyclopedia, but there is no 
clue through these labyrinths such as are put into the literary 
critic’s hand by Professors Mackail or Saintsbury, to take 
only two of the great names mentioned. 
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THE 
SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. Prepared by W. Little 
and H. W. Fowler: revised and corrected by C. T. 
Onions. In two volumes, demy 4to. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press: 1933. Price £3 3s. (In one vol., 
half morocco, £5 5s.) 


THE New English Dictionary, the first volume of which was 
published as far back as 1884, was finished in the year 1928. 
This vast thesaurus is acknowledged to be the greatest com- 
pleted dictionary in any language. We say “completed,” 
and this, in a sense, is true; but already a supplementary 
volume is in preparation. It has long been felt that an inter- 
mediate dictionary was a real desideratum ; for the N.E.D. 
costs about £100, and Mr. H. W. Fowler’s invaluable abridge- 
ment, though cheap enough, is not sufficient for students, 
who wish for a more historical treatment of the language 
than was possible in a handbook. The two superbly printed 
volumes now before us exactly supply the needs not only of 
the scholar but of the “‘ general reader.”” Here we have nearly 
8,000 columns of small print containing an amount of matter 
that is a miracle of clearness and of condensation ; and it is 
published at a price which, all things considered, is absurdly 
cheap—less, in fact, than a halfpenny a page. This new 
dictionary (strongly bound in buckram) not only contains all, 
or nearly all, the words in the N.E.D., but a great number of 
new words and phrases not to be found there ; an immense 
mass of material has been accumulating during the progress 
of the larger work, and this has been embodied in the present 
work. 

The special features of this new dictionary are as follows : 


(1) it exhibits the historical aspect of English speech not 
merely with greater authority than any competing dictionary, 
but with greater scientific method. A unique feature is the 
dating of every sense of every word. 


(2) the etymologies of words are given throughout in the 
most lucid fashion ; 


(3) quotations are numerous—from poets, historians, 
novelists, and letter-writers; they are not (we are told) 
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invented to illustrate a point. Moreover (and this is a valuable 
feature) these quotations, too, are dated. 

Idiomatic sayings and proverbial expressions are treated 
with exemplary fullness and care; and the arrangement is 
singularly clear. Senses related in meaning are grouped in a 
scientific fashion, so that we can trace the history of a word’s 
meaning at a glance. A method has been devised by which 
readers can ascertain the proper pronunciation of a word ; 
but we admit that the method itself, though phonetically 
sound, is not easy to master. 

A dictionary of such scope and detailed treatment may 
more or less adequately be described; but it is only by 
constant reference that its real values will be disclosed. 
Doubtless there may be, here and there, imperfections ; now 
and again a word will meet us in some book or other that we 
shall not find in this dictionary ; but such omissions or im- 
perfections must be uncommonly rare. Nor should this 
surprise us, when we remember who those scholars were (and 
are) who have brought to a triumphant close a work of such 
magnitude—a work demanding constant vigilance, singular 
discrimination, a nice tact, and a finished scholarship. It is 
not too much to say that no good library can do without it. 
The University of Oxford has deserved well of the State ; in 
these two volumes it has provided the English-speaking 
peoples not only with a vocabulary, but with an encyclo- 
peedia, and we are grateful accordingly. 

B. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Martial Races of India, by Lieut.-General Sir George 
MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.8.L, D.S.O. (Sampson, Low, Marston 
and Co., 15s.). An onlooker once had the privilege of seeing 
the Razmak Column march into a staging camp on the Road. 
It was a magnificent fighting force, and it so happened that 
most of the tribes drawn from a naturally warring sub- 
continent were included, welded into splendid unity by the 
British Raj. When the column manceuvred, the entranced 
Mahsud Khassadars followed and missed nothing, with the 
thought in their minds: “ Shall we have that battalion on 
our side ?”’ The onlooker would have realized the situation 
even better had he read Sir George MacMunn. Valuable as 
his book is in showing the great work done by the British 
officer, he does even better service in describing what hap- 
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pened before the British came. The type of mind who thinks 
that English rule is only a cockshy for his agile wits might 
well ponder on what happened in India before we dared to 
rule it. For two thousand years history repeated itself ad 
nauseam. Virile conquerors swept in first to loot and then to 
hold. Once established, they became politically minded and 
quarrelled amongst themselves, and, although individually 
brave and ready to die, failed to defeat the hardier new in- 
vader. The Rajput defence against the Moslem displayed 
colossal bravery which was useless for lack of unity. India 
is still surrounded by potential invaders with a passion for 
fighting. They can be enrolled to fight for the rulers of India 
if these last are strong and united, they will regard the pro- 
vinces of India as legitimate loot if they are governed by 
politically-minded and unmartial classes. And it is to these 


unmilitary races that we are apparently about to surrender 
India. 


Can America Stay at Home? by Frank H. Simonds. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 10s. net.). This book was written for the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, but it also has a message for many 
in this country. It should be placed in the hands of every 
bishop, every schoolmaster and every member of the League 
of Nations Union. It sets out, lucidly and with ruthless 
common-sense, the drawbacks of the policy pursued by America 
in her dealings with a distracted Europe during the last 
twenty years. The United States were driven off their tra- 
ditional policy of world isolation by the Great War, but, by 
rejecting President Wilson’s Peace Treaty and League of 
Nations scheme, they showed their determination to hold 
aloof once more. Circumstances have been too strong for 
them, but in all their efforts to regenerate Europe, whether 
through the Washington Conference, the Pact of Paris, or the 
Hoover Disarmament Scheme, they have failed to secure a 
hearing for the following reasons. They have tried to inter- 
fere everywhere and have refused to act anywhere ; they have 
propounded moral principles without regard to political 
realities ; they have insisted on disarmament while refusing 
to be responsible for security ; in a word they have preached 
their own doctrine without any reference to the situation or 
needs of their audience. The book is straight talking of the 
most vigorous kind, and as such most timely and welcome. 


Mary Baker Eddy: The Truth and The Tradition, by E. 
Sutherland Bates and John V. Dittemore. (George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., 16s.). Of the two authors of this book, one, 
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John Dittemore, has contributed the material, the other, 
Dr. Bates, is responsible for the actual literary labour and 
has performed it most effectively. John Dittemore was for 
ten years a Director of the Mother Church of Christian 
Science in Boston, and a trustee of Mrs. Eddy’s estate. He 
financed and published the Sibyl Wilbur biography of Mrs, 
Eddy, accepted by her followers as the authentic and official 
“ Life.” Feeling the necessity of a more adequate history 
of the foundress of Christian Science, Mr. Dittemore spent 
more than twenty years in accumulating historical and 
biographical data, at first with the assistance, but later in 
face of the marked disapproval of his fellow directors. Al- 
though he does not say so, it is obvious that his researches led 
him to abandon his membership of the Church. The work 
claims to give a picture of Mrs. Eddy as she was, and not as 
her detractors and admirers have represented her to be. It 
is a fascinating study, though in some ways it makes disturb- 
ing reading, for the story unfolds the processes by which a 
“revealed religion’? can be created, and shows that even in 
these days of state education, easy communications and 
universal publicity, it is possible to invent a legendary deity. 
According to our authors, Mrs. Eddy was no impostor. She 
was a woman of strong will, but of no great brain ; possessed, 
along with a commanding personality, of an overwhelming 
desire for her own aggrandisement. At the age of forty she 
was cured of a spinal disorder by P. P. Quimby, a mental 
healer who had already published a theory of healing embody- 
ing the main principles of Christian Science. After Quimby’s 
death, Mrs. Eddy—at that time Mrs. Patterson—adopted his 
doctrines as her own, ignoring their real author. Hence- 
forward she was unconsciously mastered by her passion for 
power and domination. She was jealous of her successful 
pupils, seeing in them possible rivals, and she accumulated a 
vast fortune in the process of propagating her creeds. 
Though she never openly pretended to superhuman powers 
she was not averse to hinting at them. Thus she invented a 
fictitious story that on her admission to the Methodist Church 
at the age of twelve, she confounded the elders by asking 
them questions, and at the close of her life she appointed a 
committee of her followers to control the weather. She was a 
case for the mental pathologist, yet to thousands in the 
United States and in Great Britain to-day, she is the inter- 
preter of God to man. Will Truth prevail against Tradition ? 
The best record that has yet been written of Christian Science 
is Our New Religion by Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, which is 
admirable as a study and criticism of life. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


A Defence of Aristocracy. By A. M. Ludovici. New, revised 
and cheaper edition. (Constable & Co., 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Ludovici can claim credit for the fact that the opinions expressed 
in this book are truer and more appropriate to the times than they were 
eighteen years ago, when the First Edition was published. It is a plea 
for government by the best men ; for the recognition of judgment, brains, 
sense of tradition and power to take responsibility as qualities necessary 
to a ruler, as contrasted with the arbitrament of counting noses, the only 
criterion of government to-day. We hope to consider this book more at 
length next month. 


The Oxinden Letters, 1607-1642. Edited by Dorothy Gardiner. 
(Constable & Co., 12s. 6d.) 


A vivid picture of life in the country in the seventeenth century. Henry 
Oxinden, of Barham Court, lived surrounded by relations in a triangle of 
Kent south-east of Canterbury, and public and private affairs mingle 
pleasantly in this record. 
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All The Latest 
Books 


All the New Books and, in fact, any Book, whether 
reviewed or advertised in The National Review 
or in any other paper, can be obtained through any 
Bookshop or Bookstall of W. H. Smith & Son. 
Express Book Service for Books not in stock. 


W.H.SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS .. BOOKSELLERS .. LIBRARIANS .. STATIONERS 


1250 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS 


Head Office: W.H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, London, W.C.2. 
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Origins of Sacrifice, by E. O. James (Murray & Co., 10s. 6d.) 


This is hardly a book for the general reader, but the student of com- 
parative religion will find in it a mine of information. The author traces 
the origin of sacrifice through the Bible—totemism—the offering of first 
fruits, to the doctrine of sacrifice in the Christian Church. 


The History of the Bow Street Runners, 1729-1829, by Gilbert 
Armitage. (Wishart, 12s. 6d.) 


The Bow Street Runners were the forerunners of our Police Magistrates. 
This book gives a good account of eighteenth century crime in London, 
and of the origins of the Metropolitan Police. 


Capitalism at the Cross Roads. By Dr. Jan Loevenstein. 
Translated by Vladimir Nosek. (Orbis Publishing 
Co., price not given.) 


Dr. Loevenstein was Professor of Political Economy at the Mazaryk 
University, Czechoslovakia. The publication of the English version of this 
book has been delayed till now by his untimely death. He does not claim 
to find new remedies for world depression, but his work is a clear exposé 
of its problems and their possible solution, such as students and speakers 
will find most valuable. 


Schools, 1933. (Truman & Knightley, 61, Conduit Street, 
London, W.1, 2s. 6d.; and post free 3s. 3d.) 


This invaluable work of reference, which has been brought thoroughly 
up-to-date, contains full details of many hundreds of English schools. 
Many of our subscribers living abroad will find it useful when they have to 
make plans from a distance. 


Who’s Who, 1933. (A. and C. Black, £3 Os. Od.) 


The new Who’s Who is as good as its predecessors. It grows in size 
and weight. We suggest to the editors that some of their more obscure 
contributors are rather too lengthy. The compression of important people 
is quite admirable. 


The Rebirth of Conservatism 


By DOROTAY CRISP. 


With five essays from the Universities, and contributions from Colonel John Buchan, M.P., 
and Major The Hon. Oliver Stanley, M.C., M.P. 


3/6 net. 


This book not only questions the whole tendency of modern politics, but points the path to a state of 
affairs very different from the present socialisation. It fully justifies the bold assumption of its title, and 
is of vital interest to every man and woman anxious for the future of England. While vindicating the 
institutions of the family and of private property and the sentiment of patriotism, it maintains a running 
fire against Socialism, and in the course of its argument outlines a programme which includes a great 
reduction in income tax, the abolition of death duties, the arbitral settlement of strikes, an attack on the 
causes of slums, reform of the franchise, and the strengthening of the House of Lords. 


OBTAINABLE FROM: 
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